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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate uota- 
tion on 
Country Unit quoted PREG 7 Decem- 
cto ovem- rl4 
1938 1939 1940 ber 1940 
o_o *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 | $3.2129 | $3. 2157 $3. 2150 
Australia ...-...-..--.--.----------- {Pound geet Barend: Bembase 3.2280 | 3.2280| 3, 2989 
Canada (poner a . 9942 . 9602 . 8632 . 8692 . 8641 
ted ip emake ip hagiancn a aaa ae! TERE FATS alti! IIE Ag ee . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
cai pe Fiangiad i ctinaiesieaipniciacosoaaaiee NE coh msds ancmee *. 2136 *. 1188 . 0568 *. 0584 * 0585 
282. 0 5 Jee i ASST . 0216 *.0199 0197 0195 0195 
Tide anehomnnpaitiesmenaal SSS - 4016 *. 4006 *, 3908 n bd 
I REE; ___ . 3046 . 2745 2340 
i Rar < = ea . 197 9, 1924 *. 1936 *. 1950 *, 1977 
tia dicced anki deioasaciue STEERS, . 3659 *, 3328 3017 3017 3019 
as RE 0526 . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 *, 0505 
(ae eR see a: . ieee . 2848 2596 2344 2344 
a PRE *3.9235 | °3. 5482 3. 2255 3. 2282 3. 2275 
—— ° Sn BA eer e | | Seer” 0443 . 0404 0398 0398 
ri a sic ain ia cite BR cocccocccduccsscccel “ENED | 6°, 3005 *. 0913 *. 0913 *, 0013 
Straits | Sa. a . 5692 *, 5174 4710 4710 . 4710 
Se RES . 2520 2399 2381 2382 - 
ng ee ia la a ecet . 2287 3 2315 2320 . 2320 
Union of South Africa............_. — aa aaenaegeenenes *4.8416 | °4.4017 3, 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
: rs aa 4. 8894 4. 4354 4. 0326 4. 0356 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. .....-..........-- {Pound ID os cccananalaiidnee. sez-------| 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 
EEE ee! = ll ll DE *.0231 | %*.0227 *. 0224 *. 0224 *. 0224 
s * s = J 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
United ea 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
0 13 Afghanis=$1.00_.............-..-..- 22 oe. ff eee ee 
RR 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00__.........._.__-. ee, BMS T° 
SRE ES! 1 belga=RM 0.40..............-___- -.-----| 4.1600 | $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
a a= | | 72a peeRRSS REESE: §.0119 | *.0124 |) ®*, 0121 
China—Manchuria__..._..._._..______. 1 M. yuan=1 yen_.._.._.. i eeeneek jake . 2343 | 7. 2845 7, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Morav Ll eee 4.0400 | *.0347 | § *, 0343 
a i. > eee 4 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
| ESE eae eres Cw |) eee 4.1128 | %5.0130 | °% 4, 5463 
SE aaa O.27 EroomierSiO0.................... wilondis - 2398 | 10,2711 [10 11 , 2538 
France (occupied area)_............___. AR RE eg a ese 4.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area)........_.___- 43.90 francs =$1.00............-.-.. 2. 2... Kin . 0228 . 0288 0251 
an A RES Sepp RRASRnT . 2269 | 12, 2880 | 19, 2510 
ye a 152.50 drachmas=$1.00..._..........._.-_._._- . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
he A i aaa, 6.5165 kroner=$1.00._................._...__. Sf eas FE 
ae SS 17.1133 rials=$1.00_.................-. cod . 0585 RS Oe 
RS ee ye ee 4.0250 | 4.8804 | °% 4, 4354 
ss 3 Ss & J | -Sco 2p aRRegs . 1887 | 1°, 1938 10 | 1852 
| sa — i . .- SR aeeE . 1667 | 1°, 1691 10, 1671 
a 1 franc= RM 0.10._....................-.. © OES Lowncccccelasuemel 
ATRIA: 1 guildere@ RM 1.33....................... ---| 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
paeeeneneme In@les._................... 1.8925 guilders=$1 TI . 5284 | 9.5501 | 13, 5334 
 — EE: $1.10 Newfoundland=$1.00.........._-.._____. . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
wee laa ieleseehiciaeiibsenaiticniioa ine cathinllateia al ‘eRe 4. 2400 . 2457 . 327 
RE pala eae: Brie Gi emee...............2.--. aati 4.0250 | 94.8894 | ° 4, 4354 
Poland (General Governorship”’) _.._. . . === Se REeE ET .-| *. 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
— detheaheilini iuakdchividhes Shccnrippioesiackoone (tt aie. -0046 | *.0073 | 2°, 007 
cite tne tatinihtae dieses dhtviisinjech wiirmveicn emumereinh 2.195 pounds=$1.00............................ - 4556 | 12. 5760 19, 5020 
Thatand | SCE: 11 bahts=£1 sterling.._.___. SPN, « . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
oe SS Ce Riss seen atinasenndoul . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
nes 5.30 rubles =$1. |, SRE eee SEBO lnocccwsasloceoknill 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

? Average for January-August and November-December. 

* Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 

6 Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 

8 Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

1° Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

11 Average for first 11 months only. 

13 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

14 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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! 
Britain’s War Finances 
Thomas R. Wilson, European Section, Finance Division 
— | The gradual spread and intensification In considering these expenditures and pay 5s. in the pound on the first £165 and 
of British military activities has raised the ordinary and extraordinary revenues, the basic rate on the remainder. Sur- 
r the question of how the United Kingdom an important factor to bear in mind is taxes on individual incomes in excess of 
em. is financing its war effort. The Chan- the national income. Colin Clark esti- £2,000 have been increased from 5.5 to 10 
14 cellor of the Exchequer, on July 23, 1940, mated the 1935 national income of the percent on the first £500 excess income 
je estaimated that war expenditures dur- United Kingdom at £4,530,000,000 and and from 41.25 percent on all over £50,000 
0 ing the fiscal year ending March 31, The Economist (London)' placed it in to 47.5 percent on all over £20,000. 
22390 | 1941, would total £2,800,000,000, and total 1939 at approximately £6,000,000,000 A tax known as the “National Defense 
364 | expenditures, £3,466,790,000. Average Gite Posey: t £5 000 0 00 0 0 0 . Contribution was levied in 1937 on 
0585 | weekly expenditures have been increas- of Cae ee ee profits of any trade or business. The rate 
‘on ing beyond his estimates and it is likely Increased Tazation is 5 percent for companies and 4 percent 
2362 that the total for the year will be in ex- E for unincorporated businesses, but pro- 
an cess of that figure. At the same time Actual ordinary receipts and expendi- fessions are exempt. In 1939 an excess 
0505 | ordinary revenues were estimated to be tures for the past 3 fiscal years, the esti- profits tax was passed and is applied 
ae | £1,360,191,000, leaving a deficit to be mates for the current year, and actual where the profits arising in any trade or 
8% | raised in extraordinary ways of £2,106,- results of the first half of the year are business exceed the standard profits. The 
aH } 599,000. given in the accompanying table. rate applied to these excess profits was 
2383 60 percent under the 1939 legislation 
t-; Budget of the United Kingdom but was raised to 100 percent by the 1940 
0350 Finance Act. Both the National Defense 
= [In thousands of pounds] Contribution and the Excess Profits tax 
M Seren = ee ae we a0 yar — 
or 3 —? - 1940-41 esti-| 1940-41 est , whichever is the higher. e returns 
Item |"fevual’ | ‘etal’ | “Retal’ | Apri 3s, | july 23, | months, from these taxes were £1,420,000 in 1937- 
| | | 940" | 1940 actual 38, £21,890,000 in 1938-39, £26,980,000 in 
paneer race aaeaiaceaamaa a I ie ai ee | | a 1939-40, and the estimate for 1940-41 is 
Revenues: | ns £70,000,000. 

Sener inne al taxes......___ ‘ | 173 360 184, 380 | 192 80 | 2 i0 23,10 50 a new tax ~~ in operation 
ae Customs and excise. ___-~..- ----2-----+--| 385,261 | 340, 52 | 400, 0% 66, 1¢ : , 96 on October 21, 1940, is the purchase tax 
age seca eens IGA aie Sae | 31 368 30 870 | 32 134 | 32 opt 32 Op! Pi 386 of 3343 percent on the wholesale price 
a ite = eS SS | 872,580 927, 285 1, 049, 189 | 1,234,301 | 1,360,191 | 452, 518 pment pedin Ah rnc lt a he 
39 a oa a ee | real silk, lace, china, toilet preparations, 

Tienaih Ua GUPPAM 5 osscosncs inst oes _.| 238,779 | 244,984 | 246, 866 on 247,000 247,000 122, 126 etc., and 163g percent on the wholesale 
— Civil services | | eee oe 19, 790 790 111 488, 010 price (amounting to 12 percent on retail 
emp saedocseiate Taneadl Biameteied iene daret Be. 8 Bhan se prices) of such goods as clothing, foot- 
“1685 Total expenditures eebehaia | =. 908, | 661 1, 068, 049 1, 816, 873 | 2, 666, 790 | 3, 466, 790 | 1, 610, 136 wear, domestic hollow ware, etc. It is 
— | Deficits 7" a | 36, 081 | ~ 140, 764 | 767, 6a | 1, 432, 399 | 2, 106, 599 | 1, 157, 618 estimated that £40,000,000 will be received 
0343 from this tax during the remainder of 
br the current year and £110,000,000 during 
2538 Expenditures other than for war serv- changes since 1937 have been the increase a full year. 

b--- ices have remained practically static. in the duties on tea from 6d. to 8d. per These and other changes in taxation 
2510 Principal increases in revenues have been pound, unmanufactured tobacco from have increased tax returns from £841,- 
0082 in income taxes, customs duties and 9s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per pound, cigarettes 215,000 in 1937-38 to an _ estimated 
ise excise taxes, surtaxes, and the returns from 14s. 7d. to 24s. 7d. per pound, sugar £1,327,500,000 in 1940-41. The budget 
bE from the National Defense Contribution from lls. 8d. to 23s. 4d. per hundred- deficit, however, has increased from 
1671 or Excess Profits Tax. Totsi tax returns, weight, hydrocarbon oils pene oe to on £36,081,000 to £2,106,599,000. 
eons direct and indirect, are estimated in the per gallon. Changes have also been made : 
3304 current year to total £1,327,500,000, com- in many other items in the tariff schedule. Government i the Floating 
to pared with £841,215,000 in 1937-38, £677,- The second largest source of tax reve- . 
4354 000,000 in 1929-30, and £163,000,000 in nues is the income tax, which increased The first public appeal for war funds 
= 1913-14. The results of the first 6 from £43,900,000 in 1913-14 to £237,400,- was made in November 1939 to the small 
502 months of the current year are not en- 000 in 1929-30 and is estimated at £510,- investors. Since then an intensive drive 
om tirely unsatisfactory and heavy returns 500,000 in the current year. The basic has been maintained for voluntary sav- 
oul always occur in the second half. rate of the income tax was Is. 2d. in the ings through purchase of National Sav- 
= The largest source of tax revenues has pound in 1913-14, advanced to 6s. by ings Certificates or National Defense 
long been the customs duties and excise the end of the first World War, dropped Bonds. The certificates are offered at 
able taxes. In 1913-14 a total of £75,000,000 to 4s. 6d. by 1935-36, and is now 8s. 6d. 15s., rise in value to 17s. 6d. at the end 
was collected from this source, or 46 per- for the current year. The latter figure is of 5 years and to 20s. 6d. at the end of 
cent of all tax revenues. By 1929-30 this equal to 42.5 percent. The personal and 10 years. Investors are limited to 500 
ent, figure had increased to £247,400,000, but family allowances have been considerably certificates which are not subject to in- 


Only 36.5 percent. It is estimated that 
£522,900,000 will be collected from this 
Source in the current year or 39.3 percent 
of all tax revenues. Among important 


eee 


1 April 13, 1940. 


reduced in the latest budgets and the rate 
on lower incomes increased. In 1935-36 
the rate on the first £135 of an individ- 
ual’s taxable income was Is. 6d., and the 
basic rate was applied on the remainder, 
but in the current year the taxpayer must 


come tax. The accumulation rate is 
higher than on former issues (3.17 per- 
cent to 2.92 percent compound over 10 
years), which, together with the provi- 
sions for cashing them on short notice, 
makes them attractive to investors. Na- 
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tional Defense Bonds bear 3 percent in- 
terest, are purchasable in multiples of 
£5 up to a limit of £1,000 and redeemable 
7 years after purchase at a premium of 
1 percent. The yield is approximately 
3.13 percent to final repayment. They 
may be cashed at par on 6 months’ notice 
or on shorter notice subject to loss of in- 
terest. The public reacted favorably and 
from November 25, 1939, to October 29, 
1940, bought £168,924,472 of savings cer- 
tificates and £167,215,430 of defense 
bonds. 

The National Savings Committee ap- 
pointed to promote savings of all types 
also announced that deposits in the Post 
Office Savings Banks and Trustee Savings 
Banks increased during the same period 
by £90,312,000. These deposits are in- 
vested in Government securities. 

On March 12, 1940, the Government 
floated at par a 3-percent £300,000,000 
War Loan. The bonds are repayable at 
par on October 15, 1959, but callable on 
or after October 15, 1955. This loan was 
oversubscribed in 2 days. 

The Government announced, on June 
25, 1940, the sale at par of new 242- 
percent war bonds repayable at par on 
July 1, 1947, or at the Government’s op- 
tion on 3 months’ notice after July 1, 
1945. Income tax is deducted at the 
source from interest payments of more 
than £5 per annum. No total for the 
issue was announced, but by October 29 
sales amounted to £286,398,000. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced on October 29 that he had re- 
ceived 9,839 interest free loans for a 
total value of £21,851,933. 

On July 4, 1940, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that the Govern- 
ment would receive deposits from the 
clearing and Scottish banks, repayable 
after 6 months and bearing interest at 
rates to be fixed from time to time. The 
rate was fixed at 1% percent. The lend- 
ing banks may require repayment before 
the due date, but subject to a rebate at 
bank rate. The moneys so deposited 
will go direct into the Exchequer and 
will not appear in the Bank return. By 
October 26 the total of such deposits 
outstanding were £199,500,000. 

Other funds were raised by increased 
issues of Treasury bills. On October 26, 
1940, there were £1,985,900,000 outstand- 
ing as compared with £1,428,000,000 on 
March 31, 1940, £892,000,000 on March 
31, 1939, and £829,000,000 1 year earlier. 
The growth in the total national debt 
is shown in the following table (in 
millions of pounds): 


Date Funded Floating 
8 ee 638 16 
December 31, 1919____----- 16, 683 1, 350 
EE EE 17, 184 842 
March 31, 1908................- * 7,243 920 
TS 17, 453 1, 489 
September 30, 1940__..__--_- 17, 969 2,137 


4Including external debt of £1,357,000,000 
in 1919 and £1,032,000,000 since then, chiefly 
owed to the United States. 


Gold, Short-Term Funds and Foreign 
Investments 


The total value of the gold reserves 
of the British Government is not made 
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public. The last official information is 
that of March 30, 1939, when the Ex- 
change Equalization Account held £346,- 
430,000 (valued at 140s.) and the Bank 
of England held £213,213,000. MHostili- 
ties broke out before the next quarterly 
statement of the Exchange Equalization 
Account was released. Early in Septem- 
ber 1939 the Account took over all of the 
gold of the Bank of England which 
totaled £278,965,228 (valued at 168s. an 
ounce). 

Net imports of gold into the United 
States from the United Kingdom during 
the year ended September 30, 1940, were 
$669,500,000, although total net imports 
in the calendar year 1939 were $1,826,- 
400,000. Not all of this gold was from 
the British reserves but it includes some 
gold sold by other countries in the Lon- 
don market. Gold production in the 
British Empire during the 14 months 
ended November 30, 1940, has been es- 
timated at about $900,000,000 and the 
dollar assets from its sale in the United 
States may in large measure be avail- 
able to the United Kingdom. How much 
of such dollar assets was used is not 
publicly ascertainable. 

At the beginning of the war it was 
estimated by the Finance Division that 
the total British long-term and short- 
term investments in the United States 
were £2,968,000,000 and during the first 
year of the war $150,000,000 of United 
States securities were liquidated on bal- 
ance and by October 23, 1940, $229,- 
000,000, net, of dollar balances were 
withdrawn. 

The British have large invest- 
ments in other countries, some of which 
may possibly be liquidated in this coun- 
try when and if needed. At the end of 
1938 Sir Robert Kindersley estimated 
British oversea capital investments to- 
taled £3,692,000,000, of which £1,398,000,- 
000 was in Government and municipal 
securities. Of the latter figure, £1,081,- 
000,000 were Empire securities. He esti- 
mated that in 1936 British investments 
in Latin America were $3,730,000,000. 
In 1937 the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics estimated British investments in 
Canada at $2,685,000,000. How much, 
if any, of these investments have been 
liquidated is not publicly known. 

Under the Defense (Finance) Regu- 
lations of September 3, 1939, all hold- 
ings of foreign securities have been reg- 
istered with the British Government. 
Since then that Government has re- 
quired residents to surrender their hold- 
ings of specified United States and Ca- 
nadian securities. In the case of Can- 
ada the outstanding amounts of 3 
Dominion or Dominion-guaranteed is- 
sues were $190,000,000, but of the other 
48 issues, mostly corporate, no estimate 
of the amounts outstanding are avail- 
able. In the case of the United States 
securities, approximately 340 issues 
were involved, but no value estimate of 
those outstanding is available. 

The British Government also received 
an unknown, but a considerable, volume 
of foreign exchange when it ordered all 
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residents of the United Kingdom to sur- 
render their holdings of United States, 
Canadian, and Newfoundland dollars, 
French and Swiss francs, belgas, guil- 
ders, Argentine pesos, Swedish kronor, 
Norwegian kronor, escudos, Philippine 
pesos, and Panama balboas. On the 
other hand, the British Government lost 
considerable exchange by permitting 
the practically free use of foreign-owned 
sterling balances held in the United 
Kingdom for a period of about 6 months 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

The Government is making every effort 
to maintain its export trade as a means 
of acquiring foreign exchange but, of 
course, the import balance has increased 
more rapidly because of war purchases. 
During the first 10 months of 1940 ex- 
ports of domestic goods were £367,200,000, 
compared with £361,300,000 in the same 
period the year before. On the other 
hand, total imports during the respec- 
tive periods were £958,600,000 and 
£717,700,000. 

The Government has also had to assist 
certain parts of the sterling area by mak- 
ing large purchases of wool, cotton, tea, 
and other raw materials and foodstuffs, 
where their markets have been lost be- 
cause of hostilities and where severe 
economic difficulties were threatened. 
These purchases are usually made in 
sterling and in some cases the British 
are able to resell these commodities in 
other markets for foreign exchange. 

To conserve foreign exchange the Gov- 
ernment has channelized a large part of 
foreign trade by entering into payments 
agreements whereby all payments must 
be made through “special,” ‘‘registered,” 
or “steiling area” accounts. Such 
arrangements have been made for trans- 
actions with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada and Newfoundland, Chile, 
Greece, Hungary, Peru, Portugal and 
Portuguese Empire, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 


States (including the Philippine Islands | 


and other territories under the sover- 
eignty of the United States), and Uru- 


guay. Trade with the sterling area is 


financed in sterling and does not involve 
the use of foreign exchange. The ster- 
ling area includes all parts of the British 
Empire (except Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Hong Kong), Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Iraq. 





Soviets Place Shipbuilding 
Orders in Finland 


A 700-million-mark order has been 
placed by the Soviet Union with the Fin- 
nish Wartsila Combine, owner of the 
Chrichton-Vulcan Shipyards in Abo. 
The order calls for delivery within 26 
months of 16 tugs of 800 horsepower, 8 


tugs of 600 horsepower, and 4 tugs of 500 | 


horsepower; also the construction of 15 


steel lighters of 3,000 tons and 5 of 2,000 | 


tons. Negotiations were reported still in 
progress in September regarding an addi- 
tional order for 10 tugs, of 400 horse- 
power. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Lloyd’s Reports War Losses of Mer- 
chant Vessels——The grand total of war 
losses of vessels from the outbreak of war 
to October 27, 1940, is thus reported by 
Lloyd’s: 


Ships Gross tons 

OS eee 516 2, 129, 639 
OS ae era 131 563, 751 
SN ics Stacie sacgtiivcdih mevpgiince 280 868, 456 
, | ee eae 927 3, 561, 846 


“Allied” includes Norwegian ships 
since April 9, 1940, and Belgian and 
Dutch ships from May 10, 1940. “Neu- 
tral” includes Norwegian ships up to 
April 8, 1940, and Belgian and Dutch 
ships up to May 9, 1940. 

German losses since the outbreak of 
war, including tonnage under German 
control, have been: 


Ships Gross tons 

CO 60 268, 642 
ee ee 70 383, 997 
FI he dtintiaphciniiniaten 130 652, 639 


The above statement includes only 
losses of German ships of which the 
names are known. It is estimated that 
a further 96 ships of 480,000 gross tons 
may be added for ships sunk by Allied 
action whose names and exact tonnage 
are unascertainable to date. 

Italian losses since June 10, 1940, are 
reported as: 


Ships Gross tons 
ee 29 150, 762 
|? ae 16 79, 899 

EE a itiscimnemnentwn 45 230, 661 


It is estimated that a further 27 Ital- 
ian ships, aggregating 135,000 tons, may 
be added for ships sunk by British action 
whose names and tonnage are not as- 
certainable to date. 

Losses of ex-neutral ships that are now 
under “Axis” control number 27 ships 
sunk, of 44,190 gross tons. 


Afghanistan 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Purchases of Wheat and 
Linseed —December 2 marked the be- 
ginning of the National Government’s 
purchases of wheat and linseed in con- 


formity with its carefully formulated 
plan. Purchases of these crops on the 
basis of 6.75 and 9.25 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, respectively, will cost the Gov- 
ernment more than 500,000,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Minister 
of Agriculture. On these transactions a 
potential loss of at least 160,000,000 pesos 
may be expected. This loss, combined 
with the 90,000,000 pesos loss on the last 
corn crop and 130,000,000 pesos loss on 
the 1940 wheat crop, would mean that 
the Government faces a loss of nearly 
400,000,000 pesos in these ventures. If 
there is no change in the export situa- 
tion, the Government will be unable—in 
the Minister’s opinion—to guarantee the 
price of the present maize crop, which 
will be on the market in April. 

A barter deal is reportedly being ne- 
gotiated between Argentina and Spain 
involving the shipment of 350,000 tons of 
maize to Spain over a period of 7 months 
in exchange for steel ingots, rods, and 
rails, which Spain would deliver over a 
period of 2 years. The value of maize in 
this transaction is estimated at 15,000,000 
pesos. 

The Anglo-Argentine trade pact in- 
volving the sale of Argentine products to 
the extent of £40,000,000 sterling is said 
to have been concluded and will report- 
edly be signed during the visit by the 
British trade mission, now in Buenos 
Aires. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, December 4, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood Pulp for Making Paper: Perfora- 
tions Required for Entry at Low Import 
Duty Rate—Wood-pulp sheets imported 
into Argentina for making paper must be 
perforated in order to be dutiable at the 
low import duty rate specified in the tariff 
for this product—by a resolution (No. 
487) dated June 19, issued by the Minis- 
try of Finance, according to the Boletin 
de la Direccién General de Aduanas, July 
1940, Buenos Aires. 

The resolution specifies that the dis- 
tance between perforations may be from 
10 to 15 centimeters. It establishes no 
other specific requirement regarding the 
regularity or precision of the perfora- 
tions, but states that the perforations 
must be so made as to render impossible 
the use of the sheets for any purpose 
other than making paper. 

Barley for Feed and Brewing: Govern- 
ment to Purchase New Crop at Guaran- 
teed Minimum Price-——The Government 
will begin to purchase feed and brewing 
barley of the new crop at 4.50 and 5.00 
pesos per 100 kilograms, respectively, de- 
livered at Buenos Aires, on January 1, 
1941. The brewing barley will be resold 
to brewers at 8 pesos per 100 kilograms; 


and, for brewing barley bought by the 
brewers directly from the growers, the 
brewers must pay 3 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams to the Government. 

The law contains a provision calling for 
no expansion in acreage of this crop, and 
a possible reduction not to exceed 10 per- 
cent, as was recently established for 
wheat and flarseed. The Government 
estimates that purchase of the crop will 
involve about 30,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $7,500,000). (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, December 13, 1940.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 14, 1940, for an announcement of similar 
measures for wheat and flaxseed. | 


Argentine Import Duty Concessions in 
Protocol With Chile Applied to All Coun- 
tries—The reduced Argentine official 
customs valuations, import duty rates, 
and other provisions of the Argentine- 
Chilean protocol of February 18, 1938, 
have been generalized to all countries, 
effective October 4, under provisions of a 
decree (No. 73717) of October 2. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, November 2, 1940.) 

Most-Favored-Nation Protocol Effec- 
tive Following Exchange of Ratifica- 
tions.—Ratifications of the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation protocol to 
the commercial treaty of June 3, 1933, 
between Argentina and Chile, signed on 
February 18, 1938, were exchanged by the 
two governments in Santiago October 3. 
With the exchange of ratifications, the 
protocol, which contains a number of 
reciprocal import-duty concesions, be- 
came definitively effective. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Santiago, 
November 6, 1940.) 

{Under the above protocol, reduced duties 
were accorded by Argentina to imports of 
Chilean peas, beans, chickpeas, lentils, garlic, 
sulphur, and certain lumber, and duty-free 
entry was granted to imports of natural 
nitrate, aluminum sulphate, tale in bulk, 
and crude iodine. Chile on its part granted 
additional concessions to Argentine cattle 
imported through the Andean frontier, pedi- 
greed cattle and sheep, and specified classes 
of printed books, magazines, and advertis- 
ing matter. See CoMMERCE Reports of April 
2, 1938, for a summary of the provisions of 
the above protocol. 

The United States is on an unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis with Chile. The 
Argentine concessions have been generalized 
to all countries; see above.| 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronauti- 
cal Products; Bristles and Furs; Lumber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Restrictions Imposed on Im- 
portation of Timber.—Importation from 
nonsterling areas of redwood and western 
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red-cedar timber into Australia has 
been entirely prohibited, effective De- 
cember 1, while the importation of doug- 
las-fir logs is to be limited to 60 percent 
of imports during the year ended June 
30, 1939, as a measure for conservation of 
foreign exchange. In addition, it was 
announced that the present quota of 50 
percent of the base-year imports of hem- 
lock and spruce will continue until 
March 31, 1941. From that date to June 
30, 1941, the permissible imports will be 
reduced to 25 percent of base-year im- 
ports, and thereafter importation will be 
entirely prohibited. 

The Australian Minister for Trade and 
Customs announced that the restrictions 
on the importation of timber will effect 
an annual saving of foreign exchange to 
the amount of £1,500,000 (Australian 
currency). 


Commercial Law Digests 

Patent and Design Applications in 
Foreign Countries.—Under provisions of 
the National Security (General) Regula- 
tions of Australia and the Statutory 
Rules of 1940 in connection therewith, a 
person shall not, except under the au- 
thority of a written permit granted by, 
or on behalf of, the Commissioner of 
Patents or the Registrar of Designs, 
make any application for the grant of a 
patent, or the registration of a design, 
in any country outside Australia. 

An application for permission to apply 
for the grant of a patent or for the 
registration of a design in any country 
outside Australia must be in writing and 
should be forwarded to the Commissioner 
of Patents or the Registrar of Designs, as 
the case may be, at Canberra. It must 
specify the country or countries outside 
Australia in which it is desired so to 
apply and must identify the particular 
invention or design as follows: 

(a) where an application for the grant 
of a patent for the invention, or for the 
registration of the design has already 
been lodged in Australia, the number and 
year of the application must be specified 
in the application for the permit; or (b) 
where an application has not been so 
lodged, a specification fully describing 
and, where necessary, illustrating the 
invention, or a representation of the de- 
sign, must accompany the application 
for the permit. 


Bahamas 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs.) 


Bermuda 
Economic Conditions 


Imports were valued at £144,015 in 
October 1940, an increase of £31,666 com- 
pared with the preceding month. Goods 
coming from the United States attained a 
value of £61,593 (a £22,494 rise over Sep- 
tember 1940); from the United Kingdom 
and other sterling countries, £26,791; 
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from Canada, £41,528; and from all other 
countries, £14,103. 

Local banks report that the number of 
transactions and amounts involved dur- 
ing November were considerably less than 
for October, when the figures had been 
higher than for the preceding several 
months. All obligations were met with 
reasonable promptness—with no rejec- 
tions. No business failures occurred in 
Bermuda during November. 

The Treasury reports total ordinary 
receipts for the period January—Septem- 
ber 1940 as £271,165, a decrease of £51,424 
compared with the same period last year. 
Total ordinary expenditures were £309,- 
696—or £86 less than the 1939 amount. 


Bolivia 


(See News by Commodities: Office 
Equipment and Supplies; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Shortage of foreign exchange con- 
tinued to restrict commercial activity 
throughout November and has resulted 
in import reductions, which, together 
with drought, has caused shortages of 
certain food products. Most difficult are 
the meat and sugar situations. Meat 
has been imported from Argentina 
through special allotments of exchange. 
Warehouses are reported well stocked 
with sugar, but importers are refusing 
to offer it for sale because of lack of 
exchange to meet its cost. Corn and po- 
tatoes have also been imported because 
of domestic shortages. 

On October 31 the entire Cabinet re- 
signed, and a new Cabinet was an- 
nounced November 11, with its ministers 
emphasizing the need of increasing 
national production and thereby reduc- 
ing import requirements. (Based on re- 
port from American Consulate, La Paz, 
November 28, 1940.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Construction; Foodstuffs and AIl- 
lied Products; Medicinals and Crude 
Drugs; Railway Equipment; Rubber and 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation——The supply of 
dollar export bills again exceeded the 
demand for dollar exchange for import 
cover during the week ended November 
30. Announced details of the $25,000,000 
revolving credit for the Bank of Brazil, 
and of the new coffee quota program, 
have had a favorable effect on the mar- 
ket. The sale of refugee money has de- 
clined, but this has been offset by the 
increase in the investment of foreign 
capital in industries. The Bank of Brazil 
(according to unofficial reports) has de- 
cided to allocate dollar exchange for the 
remittance of profits and dividends of 
American companies operating in Brazil 
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corresponding to the calendar year 1939, 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, No- 
vember 30, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service.—Regular air service 
of one round trip a week between Rio 
de Janeiro and Porto Alegre was begun 
November 28 by Viacio Aerea Sao Paulo, 
S. A. (VASP). The planes will make 
regular stops at Sao Paulo, Curityba, 
Itajahy, and Florianopolis. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 


British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Exchange for 
purchases from nations outside the 
sterling bloc is being made available only 
after the importer has successfully ap- 
plied to the Comptroller of Customs for 
an import permit. Such permits are not 
obtainable unless it can be positively 
shown that the merchandise desired is 
not available in sterling-bloc countries 
or that it cannot be obtained without 
serious inconvenience. 

Having secured an import permit, the 
importer must obtain the Colonial 
Treasurer’s permission to purchase the 
necessary exchange. While technically 
this calls for another review of the ne- 
cessity of importing from nonsterling 
areas, in actual practice the necessary 
exchange is automatically made avail- 
able, without delay, to holders of import 
permits. 

Severe restrictions limit the amount of 
exchange available for purposes other 
than payment for imports. No exchange 
may be had for the purchase of securi- 
ties; exchange for tourists is limited 
almost exclusively to those persons travy- 
eling for business purposes or for neces- 
sary medical attention. 


ligations incurred prior to the enact- 
ment of the present exchange restric- 


tions and for the support of students | 
already in the United States, but no such | 


funds are available for similar obliga- 
tions incurred subsequent to the applica- 
tion of existing exchange restrictions. 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtar Increased on Several 
Products.—The import surtax on jewelry 
and imitation jewelry, silk and artificial- 
silk manufactures, cameras and photo- 
graphic supplies was increased by an Of- 
der of November 7, published in the Brit- 
ish Honduras Gazette, Belize, November 
16.* 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber | 


and Products; Scientific and Professional 
Equipment.) 
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December 21, 1940 
Economic Conditions 


The rubber and tin industries of British 
Malaya are operating at near maximum 
levels, but internal trading conditions are 
quiet. Entrepét trade with nearby ster- 
ling areas is showing the effects of war- 
time controls and dullness characterizes 
local commodity markets. While busi- 
ness sentiment is favorably influenced by 
Britain’s ability to withstand bombard- 
ment, uneasiness engendered by condi- 
tions in the Far East has stifled the buoy- 
ant tendencies of a month ago. 

Although quiet, bazar trading is steady, 
and department store business has been 
polstered by a substantial increase in de- 
fense forces. Sales to wholesalers and 
dealers, on the other hand, are slow be- 
cause of heavy stocks in most lines. 
While there is some speculative buying on 
the part of both importers and dealers, 
the general tendency is cautious. Most 
large importers recently agreed to limit 
open credit to 60 days, with a 2 percent 
discount generally offered for cash. Col- 
lections are prompt throughout Malaya. 

Government building and construction 
has been curtailed except for defense 
projects, a considerable proportion of 
which is nearing completion. Owing to 
the decline in construction iron and steel 
sales are lower, and stocks of tin plate are 
high as a result of inactivity in the pine- 
apple industry. 

Permits have been issued for the plac- 
ing of 1941 automobile orders. Indica- 
tions are that Malaya will be almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the United States 
for imports of trucks, but as yet there 
are no signs that restrictions will be 
lifted. The market for used cars con- 
tinues excellent. Automobile tire sales 
are steady and importers’ stocks have 
been reduced by curtailed imports from 
Canada and the United Kingdom. Ma- 
laya’s first automobile tire factory is re- 
ported about to enter production. 


Demand for both household and com- 
mercial refrigerators is active, with new 
models coming from Australia. The 
usual Malay New Year volume of textile 
sales was not attained, but better busi- 
ness is expected for the Christmas and 
Chinese New Year seasons. 


Rubber and Tin Markets Active 


The recent steady advance in prices 
and scarcity of nearby rubber indicate 
continued overtrading which is likely to 
extend well into next year. Japanese 
are not heavy buyers in the Malayan mar- 
ket, as they are more active in Nether- 
lands Indies rubber. Total rubber ex- 
ports in October amounted to 70,352 long 
tons, 

Tin production continues to expand 
under the larger export quota. The 104 
dredges now in operation is the largest 
number in the history of the industry. 

Other export products of Malaya are 
Suffering from lowered demand and 
prices, especially canned pineapples and 
copra. Recent British Government or- 
ders for pineapples, however, have en- 
couraged producers. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade With the United States Reaching 
High Levels 


Foreign trade continues at a high level. 
Exports for the first three quarters of 
1940, valued at 845,000,000 Straits dollars, 
increased 71 percent over the correspond- 
ing period last year, while imports, 
amounting to approximately 634,000,000 
dollars, were 43 percent higher. Rising 
prices were mainly responsible for the 
gain in import trade, as there was little 
change in volume, although the character 
of commodities was considerably altered. 
Imports from the United States showed 
the largest relative increase, but actual 
increases were larger in the case of the 
Netherlands Indies and the United King- 
dom. Imports from the United States in 
September, valued at 4,314,000 Straits 
dollars, were the highest on record. 

The chief gains in export trade were in 
shipments to the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, and 
Australia. 


British North 
Borneo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motorcycles: Alternative Minimum 
Import Duty Established.* 


Bulgaria 
Exchange and Finance 


New Clearing Agreement with Ger- 
many.—See Germany. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copper: Exportation Permitted Against 
Importation of Semi-Manufactured Cop- 
per.* 

White Beans: Exportation Permitted 
Against Importation of Automobile Tires 
and Crude Rubber.* 


Burma 


(See News by Commodities: 
motive Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proprietary Medicines: Import Restric- 
tions Conditionally Relared.—Imports of 
proprietary medicines, including patent 
and proprietary medicines containing 
alcohol, have been exempted from im- 
port-license requirements if a complete 
formula is declared on the label, and no 
proprietary rights are claimed in the 
formula, or if the preparation is recog- 
nized in the British Pharmacopoeia, by a 
notice published in the Burma Gazette, 
November 16. This action is similar to 
that which has been taken in British 
India. 

Sugar: Importation Made Subject to 
License —Imports of sugar into Burma 
have been made subject to license, by a 
notice of October 22, published in the 
Burmese Gazette of the same date. This 


Auto- 
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requirement applies to all sugar shipped 
to Burma on and after October 22. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Leather 
and Products; Lumber and Products; 
Paints and Pigments; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Lists of Products Prohibited 
From Importation or Licensed in Re- 
stricted Quantities on Diminishing 
Scale-——The War Exchange Conservation 
Act, as originally presented to the Cana- 
dian Parliament by the Minister of Fi- 
nance December 2, has been amended by 
the addition of various products to the 
lists of goods prohibited from importa- 
tion or restricted under license, and given 
royal assent on December 6. 

Import Prohibitions: The following 
articles have been added to the list of 
import prohibitions: 

Printing plates of all kinds, copper or 
other shells, matrices, positive or nega- 
tive films, transfers, proofs, illustrations, 
covers, inserts, or other printed matter 
for use in connection with the production 
of the following classes of periodical pub- 
lications: Those consisting largely of fic- 
tion or printed matter of a similar char- 
acter, and those commonly known as 
comics (but not including supplements 
used with newspapers), which were not 
printed in Canada during the 3 months 
immediately prior to December 1, 1940; 
and 

Blankets of any material (not to in- 
clude automobile rugs, steamer rugs, or 
similar articles). 

Modifications in Prohibitions of De- 
cember 2: The origina! prohibition on 
wines is made applicabie to such wines 
containing 40 percent or less of proof 
spirit, instead of 26 percent or less. The 
prohibition on electric vacuum cleaners 
and attachments applies only to domestic 
and household type. The restriction on 
ornaments applies to those of any mate- 
rial, while the restriction on paintings in 
oil or water colors does not apply to such 
paintings used exclusively for printing or 
lithographic-reproduction purposes. The 
prohibition on textile manufactures is 
extended to materials of silk or rayon. 

Imports Permitted under License on 
Diminishing Scale: The following articles 
have been added to the list of products 
for which licenses will be issued on a 
diminishing scale: 

Apple pomace when for use in Cana- 
dian manufactures; 

Demijohns and carboys, bottles, flasks, 
vials, jars, and bottles of glass, not cut, 
not otherwise provided for; lamp chim- 
neys of glass, not otherwise provided for; 
decanters and machine-made tumblers of 
glass, not cut nor decorated, not other- 
wise provided for; 

Typewriters and complete parts thereof; 
dictating, transcribing, and cylinder- 
shaving machines and complete parts 
thereof, including cylinders and unfin- 
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ished war blanks; adding, bookkeeping, 
calculating, and invoicing machines and 
complete parts thereof, not otherwise 
provided for; 

Sewing machines with or without 
motive power incorporated therein, and 
complete parts thereof, including sewing- 
machine attachments; 

Locomotives for use on railways, and 
chassis, tops, wheels, and bodies for the 
same, not otherwise provided for; motor 
rail cars or units for use on railways, and 
chassis for the same, and complete parts 
thereof; and railway cars and parts 
thereof, not otherwise provided for. 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of December 7 and 14, 
1940.] 

Prohibition on Importation and Sale of 
Cigarette Paper in Spools or Bobbins Ezx- 
cept by Specified Licensed Manufac- 
turers.* 

Pears and Cauliflower: Seasonal Cus- 
toms Valuations Canceled in All Canada.* 

Prohibition of Exports of Zinc Dross, 
Remelted Zinc in Slabs, and High-Grade 
Zinc Scrap—No further exports of zinc 
dross, remelied zinc in slabs, or high- 
grade zinc scrap will be permitted—by an 
announcement of November 25, issued by 
the Canadian Metals Controller of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Purpose: To conserve supplies of zinc 
metal or spelter. 

Fir Sawlogs: Prohibition on Exports to 
Non-Empire Destinations to be Continued 
Indefinitely.—The Canadian Timber Con- 
troller has announced that he will issue 
an order extending indefinitely the pro- 
hibition on the exportation of fir sawlogs 
from Canada, according to a report of 
December 7. The order will contain a 
license provision that will not be exer- 
cised until some future designated date. 

[The prohibition on exports of fir sawlogs 
was first applied from July 10 to August 10, 
1940, and was later extended to December 10. 
The new order will continue the prohibition 
indefinitely. See ComMMeERcE REPorTs of Au- 


gust 17 and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
November 6.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Publication of Information Concern- 
ing Patents.—Regulation No. 19 of the 
Defence of Canada Regulations of 1940 
has been amended to read: 

“(1) Where, either before or after the 
coming into force of this Regulation, an 
application has been made to the Com- 
missioner Of Patents for the grant of a 
patent or the registration of a design, the 
said Commissioner, if satisfied, on the 
advice of the Minister of National De- 
fence and the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, or either of them, that it is ex- 
pedient in the interests of the safety of 
the State or the efficient prosecution of 
the war so to do, may, notwithstanding 
anything in any Act, omit or delay the 
doing of anything which he would other- 
wise be required to do in relation to the 
application, and give directions for pro- 
hibiting or restricting the publication of 
information with respect to the subject 
matter of the application, or the com- 
munication of such information to par- 
ticular persons or classes of persons. 
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“(2) No person shall, except under the 
authority of a written permit granted by, 
or on behalf of, the Commissioner of 
Patents, make any application for the 
grant of a patent, or the registration of 
a design, in any foreign country. 

“(3) The Minister of National De- 
fence or the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, if it appears to him to be neces- 
sary or expedient in the interests of the 
safety of the State or the efficient prose- 
cution of the war so to do, may give 
directions to any person requiring him to 
furnish to such authority or person as 
may be specified in the directions any 
such information in his possession relat- 
ing to any invention, design, or process 
as may be specified in the directions, or 
demanded of him by the said authority 
or person. 


“(4) The right of a person to apply 
for, or obtain, a patent in respect of an 
invention or registration in respect of a 
design shall not be prejud:ced by reason 
only of the fact that the invention or de- 
sign has previously been communicated 
to a person in compliance with para- 
graph (3) of this Regulation, or used by 
a@ person in consequence of such com- 
munication, and a patent in respect of 
an invention, or the registration of a de- 
sign, shall not be held to be invalid by 
reason only that the invention or design 
has been so communicated or used as 
aforesaid. 


“(5) In connection with the making, 
use, or exercise of any invention or de- 
sign on behalf of, or for the services of, 
the Crown, the Minister of National De- 
fence, or the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply may authorize the use of any 
drawing, model, plan, or other docu- 
ment or information in such manner as 
appears to him to be expedient in the 
interests of the safety of the State or the 
efficient prosecution of the war, notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary con- 
tained in any licence or agreement; and 
any licence or agreement, if and so far 
as it confers on any person, otherwise 
than for the benefit of the Crown, a 
a right to receive any payment in re- 
spect of the use of any document or 
information in pursuance of such au- 
thorization, shall be inoperative. 


“(6) In addition to any other penalty 
which may be imposed, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State of Canada, may, 
in his absolute discretion, subject to such 
terms and conditions as he may think 
fit, order the avoidance or suspension in 
whole or in part of any patent or licence, 
the person entitled to the benefit of 
which either is the subject of any State 
at war with His Majesty or has contra- 
vened any provision of this Regulation 
or any order of the Commissioner of 
Patents issued under the authority of 
this Regulation: 

“Provided always, that the Commis- 
sioner may at any time, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State of Can- 
ada, in his absolute discretion revoke any 
avoidance or suspension of any patent or 
licence ordered by him.” 
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Transport and Communication 


Government Appoints Controller of 
Ship Construction and Repairs.—The 
Government (Order in Council 6797 
dated November 27, 1940) has appointed 
Mr. David B. Carswell to be Controller of 
Ship Construction and Repairs. His 
wide regulatory powers over the ship- 
building industry in the Dominion per- 
mit him to: allocate work, determine 
priorities, fix fees, and redistribute ma- 
chines and tools employed by the indus- 
try. He is also empowered to take pos- 
session of shipbuilding and repair tools 
and, subject to order in council, to take 
over and operate any plant. 

Mr. Carswell automatically becomes a 
member of the War Industries Control 
Board, which now includes controllers of 
steel, timber, oil, metals, power and ma- 
chine tools, all of whom are responsible 
to the Minister of Munitions and Supply. 
He will continue his present duties as 
director general of the naval construc- 
tion branch of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply. 

A committee to assist the Controller of 
Ship Construction and Repairs in de- 
termining priorities and to advise him on 
shipping and naval needs has been set 
up, composed of a representative from 
each of the following agencies: the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, the Department of Na- 
tional Defense for Naval Services, the 
Ministry of Shipping of the United King- 
dom, the Canadian Department of 
Transport and the Canadian Shipping 
Board. The Controller will also be a 
member of the advisory committee. 


Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Railway Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—No shortage of 
“D. P.” (gold, free and mining) exchange 
existed during the 3-week period ended 
December 3. Applications for this class 
of cover for the payment of import bills 
were authorized promptly by the Ex- 
change Control Commission. Scarcity of 
export draft exchange persisted, however, 
and an average delay of 7 to 8 weeks was 
experienced in securing the authorization 
of the Control Commission to remit for 
goods imported at the export draft rate. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, Decem- 
ber 5, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Protocol with 
Argentina Effective Following Exchange 
of Ratifications.—See Argentina. 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles 
and Furs; Leather and Products; Rubber 
and Products; Scientific and Professional 
Equipment. See also Manchuria for Ma- 
chinery, Other than Electrical.) 
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Economic Conditions 


Shanghai, as a market for Western 
steel products because of the difficulties 
incurred in shipping to the interior and 
the small movement of local construction, 
is dull at present. The rice situation con- 
tinues ominous, with prices sagging in the 
early part of December but rising again 
to increase living costs as the result of 
numerous strikes in small industrial 
plants. 

Farmers in interior markets complain 
that they receive only 13.30 yuan for 
paddy yielding 75 kilograms of rice, 
whereas the price of that quantity of rice 
in Shanghai at the time was 82 yen. Po- 
litical and other barriers between Shang- 
hai markets and China farm crops ac- 
count for this wide discrepancy. 

The Tsangchow-Shipchiachwang high- 
way in Southern Hopeh Province was 
scheduled to be opened for traffic on De- 
cember 15. This highway is 220 kilo- 
meters long and is built along the right- 
of-way for a railway, the roadbed of 
which was constructed in 1920 with 
American famine relief funds. 


Transport and Communication 


New Postal Tariff Applied in North 
China.—A new postal tariff, bringing 
postal rates in North China into line 
with those applicable elsewhere in China, 
became effective on September 23, 1940. 
Under the new tariff, rates for letters and 
postcards addressed to Postal Union 
countries are doubled; so also are the 
rates for letters and postcards for local 
addresses. The rates for letters and post- 
cards destined to other parts of China 
and to Japan have been increased by 
only 60 percent. 


Colombia 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Sales Contracts for Coffee Invalid.— 
Sales contracts for coffee and other agri- 
cultural products destined for export, 
are invalid from the date of Law No. 40 
of 1940 (November 18), when in conflict 
with the Government’s plans for the 
elimination of plant diseases. Exten- 
sions of current contracts will be limited 
to 2 years and must be in writing, 
although the Government is authorized 
to permit the consummation and exten- 
sion of such contracts for periods greater 
than 2 years should it be deemed ex- 
pedient in order to further plant sanita- 
tion campaigns. Credits arising from 
sales or from contracts of future sales 
of coffee or of any agricultural product 
intended for export cannot be subjected 
to judicial seizure if the Government 
should consider it necessary to waive 
such a right in connection with plant 
sanitation campaigns, when such credits 
originate in contracts whose purpose, in 
addition to providing for the sale of 
coffee or other agricultural products, is 
to combat or suppress plagues or plant 
diseases for the account of the producer 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


and with the authority of the Govern- 
ment. (American Vice Consul, Bogota, 
November 27, 1940; Law No. 40, Novem- 
ber 18, 1940.) 

Business Regulation: Clinical Labora- 
tories —The operation of laboratories 
specializing in bacteriological and other 
analyses (serological, biological, histo- 
pathological, etc.) must now be in charge 
of a Colombian who has graduated in 
the subject handled by the laboratory, 
according to a recent order of the Min- 
istry of Labor, Hygiene and Social Wel- 
fare. In cases where an _ established 
laboratory, whose present director is not 
a graduate in medicine, has been in con- 
tinuous operation for more than 10 years, 
the laboratory may be permitted to con- 
tinue under the direction of the same 
specialist. Laboratories must be licensed 
hereafter by the Ministry of Labor, 
Hygiene and Social Welfare. Such li- 
censes will be issued only after approval 
by a special board. A fine of 50 to 200 
pesos will be imposed on a laboratory 
which fails to comply with the new 
order; in the event of a recurrence the 
original fine will be doubled. (American 
Vice Consul, Bogota, November 29, 1940; 
Resolution No. 631 of November 15, 1940.) 


Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Office 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Fats and 
Oils; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Radio; Rubber and Products; Soaps; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Insecticides and Fungicides for Agri- 
culture: Duty-free Importation Per- 
mitted Only by Bonded Registered Im- 
porters.—The duty-free importation of 
insecticides and fungicides for agricul- 
tural purposes will hereafter be permitted 
only by importers who are registered with 
the Cuban customs and who have posted 
a permanent bond of $3,000, guarantee- 
ing fulfillment of the requirements, un- 
der regulations issued in Cuban treasury 
circular No. 135 of November 12 and 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of No- 
vember 18, 1940. The circular lists the 
insecticides, including germicides, which 
are considered to be suitable for agricul- 
tural use, and hence entitled to duty- 
free entry under Cuban tariff item 
100-E. ‘These regulations are reported 
to have been issued because of alleged 
abuses of the privilege of duty-free entry 
of insecticides and fungicides for agri- 
cultural use. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana, November 25, 1940.) 

Seed Potatoes: Six Additional Varie- 
ties Permitted Duty-Free Importation.— 
Six additional varieties of seed potatoes 
have been added by the Cuban Secretary 
of Agriculture to the list of those per- 
mitted duty-free entry into Cuba, when 
imported during the period September 
1-January 31, according to Cuban presi- 
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dential decree No. 3280, promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial of November 23. The 
varieties to which the privilege of duty- 
free entry has been extended are: 
Earline, Sebago, Houma, Chippewa, Pon- 
tiac, and White Bliss Triumph. Varieties 
previously accorded this privilege are: 
Bliss Triumph, Green Mountain, Irish 
Cobblers, Presidente (Never Rot), and 
Katahdin. 


[See COMMERCE REporTs of March 30, 1931, 
for announcement of the regulations gov- 
erning the free entry of seed potatoes. | 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and Trade Turn-over Agreement Con- 
cluded with U. S. S. R—A treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, together with a 
trade turn-over and payments agree- 
ment, was concluded December 6 between 
Slovakia and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, according to an announce- 
ment in the Soviet press of December 7, 
1940. 

The treaty provides for reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment and the 
establishment of the legal position of the 
Soviet trade representative in Slovakia. 

Under the terms of the trade agree- 
ment, the total trade between the two 
countries during the first year of the 
agreement is fixed at $4,800,000. 

Slovakia agrees to furnish the Soviet 
Union with cable, electric motors, steel 
pipe, yarn, and other goods, in exchange 
for imports from the Soviet Union of 
cotton, grain products, phosphates, and 
other goods. 


Thierens 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Results for 1939-40 and Esti- 
mates for 1940-41 and 1941—42—The 
closed budget accounts for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1940, and the budget 
estimates for 1941-42 were submitted to 
Parliament on October 2. Results for 
1939-40 show ordinary receipts and ex- 
penditures of 640,800,000 and 631,500,000 
kroner, respectively, representing in- 
creases of 67,000,000 and 78,000,000 over 
1938-39, and leaving a surplus of 9,300,- 
000, compared with a surplus of 23,500,- 
000 for the preceding year. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the Minister of Finance 
now estimates receipts at 644,400,000 
kroner and expenditures at 693,100,000, 
leaving an estimated deficit of 48,700,000 
kroner. 

The estimates for 1941-42 provide for 
receipts of 522,300,000 and expenditures 
of 589,000,000, showing reductions of 122,- 
300,000 and 104,100,000, respectively, 
from the present estimates for the cur- 
rent year, but leaving a larger deficit 
estimated at 66,700,000 kroner. The 
lower expenditures result principally 
from the elimination of certain extraor- 
dinary expenditures of the current year 
and from decreases in the defense 
budgets. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Short-Term Merchandise Exchange 
Agreement.—The Danish Foreign Min- 
istry has announced that, under an 
agreement between Denmark and Yugo- 
slavia, signed on November 1, and to re- 
main in effect until March 31, 1941, Den- 
mark will import 1,200,000 crowns’ worth 
of goods from Yugoslavia and export 
850,000 crowns’ worth of goods to that 
country—according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, November 4, 1940. 


Ecuador 


(See News by Commodities: 

Equipment and Supplies.) 
Economic Conditions 

Business optimism mounted during No- 
vember, under the influence of a series of 
favorable trends. Stimulating develop- 
ments: Improvement in the foreign-ex- 
change position (dominant economic fac- 
tor); a relatively satisfactory agricul- 
tural situation; prospects of slightly in- 
creased foreign trade; and centralization 
of economic direction in the President 
and the Cabinet through emergency 
powers granted to the Executive by the 
now-adjourned Congress. 

Quotations on some of the main agri- 
cultural exports of Ecuador declined dur- 
ing November, but prospects have im- 
proved in comparison with earlier esti- 
mates. Deliveries of cacao continued to 
advance. Total 1940 production is now 
expected to reach 70 percent of last 
year’s crop despite a poor start. Rice 
deliveries from the so-called Vega crop 
are now beginning; they are below nor- 
mal but above earlier estimates. 

Internal mercantile credits: Easy. 
Collections: Satisfactory. Foreign col- 
lections remained subject to stringent 
exchange-control regulations, but amend- 
ments to the rules brought better condi- 
tions. (Based on report from American 
Consulate General, Guayaquil, November 
22, 1940.) 


Office 


Egypt 

Transport and Communication 

Air Mail—aAir mail for the United 
States is now accepted for conveyance by 
British Overseas Airways twice weekly, 
and by Dutch K. L. M. once weekly to 
Bangkok, thence by air to Hong Kong, 
where it is conveyed to the United States 
by Pan American Airways. Surcharge on 
correspondence to the United States is 


fixed at approximately 41 cents for each 
5 grams. 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1940 totaled 
8,150,000 colones, while expenditures 
were 9,712,000 colones. Corresponding 
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figures for 1939 were, respectively, 7,713,- 
000 and 7,249,000 colones. 

The public debt on May 31, 1940, in- 
cluding accrued interest, totaled 39,442,- 
000 colones, of which 36,347,000 was ex- 
ternal and 3,095,000 internal. (American 
Legation, San Salvador, November 30, 


1940.) 
Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Finland Profit for 1939.—Net 
profits of the Bank of Finland for 1939, 
as reported in the Helsinki press, 
amounted to 102,500,000 markkaa, com- 
pared with 104,600,000 in 1938. 


Transporvi and Communication 


Varkaus-Veinyaivi Railway Inaugu- 
rated.—The new 100 kilometer railway 
was inaugurated on October 23. Con- 
struction began in 1932 and the line was 
unofficially opened for traffic last winter. 
The total cost amounted to about 147,- 
000,000 marks, the most expensive rail- 
way to be built in Finland. 

Direct Train Service Reestablished Be- 
tween Helsinki and Leningrad.—Re- 
sumption of direct train service took 
place on October 22 and operates daily. 
U. S. S. R. cars are attached to the 
Helsinki train at the Vainikkala border 
station and arrive at Helsinki at 11:40 
a.m. East-bound, the train arrives at 
Vainikkala for Leningrad at 5:10 p. m. 

Rail Transit Traffic Regulations De- 
creed.—Regulations to govern rail transit 
traffic over Finnish State Railways be- 
tween Sweden and the U.S. S. R. were 
decreed October 11. The Railways under- 
take to convey goods from the U.S.S. R. 
border to the Swedish frontier or a 
Finnish port chosen for transit traffic. 
Rates are to be fixed by a traffic agree- 
ment between the three countries. 

Finnish Shipowners’ Association In- 
creases Seamen’s Wages.—Wages of Fin- 
nish Seamen were raised 15 percent on 
October 1, 1940, by agreement between 
the Finnish Seamen’s Union and the 
Shipowners’ Association. In return the 
Finnish Seamen’s Union agreed not to 
strike. 


France 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 

German Exchange Laws Imposed and 
Reichsmark Made Legal Tender in Alsace 
and Lorraine-—The German foreign-ex- 
change law of December 12, 1938, and all 
related legislation were made effective in 
Alsace on November 2 and in Lorraine 
on October 25 by orders of the German 
Chiefs of Civil Administration in those 
areas. As a result, all exchange restric- 
tions on transactions between Alsace and 
Lorraine, on one hand, and Germany, on 
the other, have been removed. The 
reichsmark is now legal tender in both 
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Alsace and Lorraine. (Deutsche Devis- 
enerlasse No. 91, Berlin, November 6, 
1940.) 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Via Shanghai or Manila 
Treated by Customs as Direct Ship- 
ments.—Goods imported into French 
Indochina after transshipment at Shang- 
hai or Manila by French vessels will be 
subject to the lower customs duties ap- 
plicable to direct shipments, if accom- 
panied by a certificate from the French 
Consul at the port of transshipment that 
they have not been altered at that port, 
or a corresponding certificate from the 
American Consul or local authorities, 
visaed by the French Consul, under a 
governmental order just published at Sai- 
gon, according to a report from Saigon, 
December 5. 

The report further states that, since 
shipping connections between Hong Kong 
and French Indochina are now infrequent 
and irregular, it is suggested that Ameri- 
can shippers to Indochina consider rout- 
ing goods for French Indochina on 
through bills of lading via Shanghai 
and/or Manila, for transshipment by 
French vessels now calling at those ports 
once or twice a month. 


French Oceania 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Coal; Construction; Electrical Machinery 
and Equipment; Leather and Products; 
Lumber and Products; Motion Pictures 
and Equipment; Radio; Railway Equip- 
ment; Refrigeration Equipment; Rubber 
and Products; Soaps; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt at End of September.— 
An increase of 3,179,000,000 reichsmarks 
in the Reich debt took place during Sep- 
tember, says the publication Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, which cites a total disclosed 
indebtedness of 69,721,000,000 reichs- 
marks on September 30. The debt rose 
during August by 3,631,000,000. During 
the 5 months since April 30, 16,190,000,000 
reichsmarks had been added to the debt. 
While in August the increase in short- 
term indebtedness (2,239,000,000) was 
greater than in long-term (1,392,000,000), 
the reverse occurred in September, when 
the long-term debt mounted by 2,336,- 
000,000, against a rise in short-term debt 
of only 843,000,000 reichsmarks. 

New Clearing Agreement With Bul- 
garia—A new clearing agreement with 
Bulgaria, signed October 2 and made 
provisionally effective October 15, was 
published in the Reichsgesetzblatt of Oc- 
tober 22. In addition to payments for 
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trade and related charges, the agreement 
covers also reciprocal payments for in- 
surance premiums, professional fees, 
copyright fees, royalties, pensions an- 
nuities, diplomatic and consular expen- 
ses. The new agreement replaces the 
clearing agreement of August 24, 1932. 

Private compensation trade, permis- 
sible under the former agreement, is now 
excluded. German debtors will pay to 
the German Clearing Office in reichs- 
marks their debts to Bulgarian creditors, 
who will receive the leva equivalent from 
the Bulgarian National Bank. On the 
other hand, Bulgarian debtors will pay 
their debts to German creditors in 
reichsmarks through the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Bank, which will draw on its 
reichsmark account A at the German 
Clearing Office for this purpose. The 
National Bank will reportedly buy 
reichsmarks at 32.50 leva per reichs- 
mark and will sell them at 33.00 leva per 
reichsmark. 

At the same time, new arrangements 
are understood to have been made for 
the operation of the Bulgarian clearing 
agreements with Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and the “General Gov- 
ernorship” of Poland through Berlin. 
No details are available. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Exemption for Nether- 
land Products Established.—Goods of 
Netherlands origin are to be admitted 
into Germany free of customs duties on 
and after December 16 by decree of the 
German Minister of Finance. Berlin an- 
ticipates that a parallel decree for duty- 
free admission of German goods into oc- 
cupied Netherland territory will be issued 
by the Staathalter in that area. 

Quota Agreement for 1 Year Signed.— 
An agreement between Germany and 
Iran, establishing quotas covering the 
exchange of goods between the two coun- 
tries for a period of 1 year was signed at 
Berlin on December 7, according to an 
announcement in the German press. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Transport Developments, First War 
Year.—Surveying air-transportation ac- 
tivities during the first year of war, the 
German Lufthansa recalls that at the 
end of August 1939 all its domestic and 
international air routes were closed down 
more or less overnight. Shortly after 
fighting in Poland ceased, flights were re- 
sumed on the Berlin—Konigsberg route, 
with a stop at Danzig. On October 4, 
1939, the services Berlin-Munich-Venice- 
Rome and Berlin-Vienna—Budapest—Bel- 
grade—Sofia—Salonika were reopened. Oc- 
tober 18, 1939, communications were re- 
sumed with Rumania by reopening of the 
Berlin-Vienna—Budapest—Bucharest serv- 
ice, and November 1, 1939, Lufthansa’s 
lines were expanded to include Athens 
and Istanbul. At the end of 1939 five 
domestic and nine foreign air fields were 
regular ports of call for German air liners, 
and the length of the international serv- 
ices totaled 3,542 miles. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


On January 20, 1940, direct air connec- 
tions with the Soviet Union were again 
established after a lapse of a number of 
years as a cooperative service of Luft- 
hansa and Russian Aeroflot. The Bo- 
hemia-Moravia Protectorate is now 
served by the German planes, and at the 
end of hostilities in Norway the Berlin- 
Copenhagen route was again placed in 
operation and was extended to Oslo 
July 29. 

By the end of war’s first year German 
air liners called at 26 airports, of which 
16 are in 11 different European countries. 
Total length of German services is now 
7,457 miles, with daily flights covering 
18,642 miles. During the first 8 months of 
1940, 60,000 passengers were carried by 
Lufthansa planes. (Deutsche Bergwerke- 
Zeitung, October 22, 1940.) 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Fats and Oils.) 

Abrupt economic deterioration which 
set in during June, with Italy’s entry into 
the war and disruption of Mediterranean 
shipping, was accelerated in the third 
quarter of 1940. Foreign trade declined. 
Industrial operations were further cur- 
tailed by shortage of materials. Do- 
mestic trade turnover was much smaller, 
with little demand for credit. Crop 
yields were lower, price trends upward. 
Since Italy’s invasion of Greece the eco- 
nomic situation has again changed. An 
emergency decree of November 4 estab- 
lished moratorium regulations, retro- 
active from October 28, affecting all 
branches of commercial activity. 


Foreign Trade Varies 


During July-August imports declined 
to 1,997,000,000 drachmas from 2,206,- 
000,000 in the same period of 1939, 
whereas exports advanced to 1,019,- 
000,000 from 846,000,000—reducing the 
import balance to 978,000,000 drachmas 
from 1,360,000,000. Imports, particular- 
ly, reflect disorganization of shipping 
routes, while exports were aided by 
heavy German buying at advancing 
prices. 

Changes among imports consisted 
mainly of a drop of one-third in volume 
of cereals (chiefly wheat) and a rise of 
29 percent in value; sugar and fuel also 
dropped in volume but rose in value; 
gasoline and ginned cotton were higher 
in volume and value, but coal, construc- 
tion lumber, and steel semimanufac- 
turers declined. 

Tobacco exports were 119 percent 
higher in quantity and 178 percent 
greater in value; volumes of currant and 
naval-stores shipments were slightly less 
but up in value; raisin exports rose in 
quantity and value, while wine and raw- 
skin shipments decreased. 

In the first 8 months of 1940 there was 
a large gain in value of exports (6,896,- 
000,000 drachmas against 4,890,000,000) 
and a slight increase in imports (9,267,- 
000,000 against 9,092,000,000), with a de- 
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cline in the import balance (2,371,000,000 
against 4,202,000,000). 

Germany maintained its leading posi- 
tion in July—August and in the first 8 
months; in the latter period Greek im- 
ports from Germany amounted to 2,184,- 
000,000 drachmas (2,862,000,000 in 1939) 
and Greek exports to Germany 3,178,- 
000,000 (1,881,000,000). Imports from 
Germany consisted chiefly of miscellane- 
ous manufactures and steel semimanu- 
factured products, while shipments to 
Germany included principally tobacco 
(65 percent of total), foodstuffs, and na- 
val stores. A new clearing agreement 
with the Reich, concluded in September 
1940, provided for an increased turn-over 
compared with the preceding year; the 
latter total was reduced by mutual agree- 
ment after war started. The United 
Kingdom was second as a source of Greek 
imports, supplying 1,247,000,000 drachmas 
(1,051,903,000), followed by the United 
States. 


Trade With United States 


Imports into Greece from the United 
States in July-August rose to 268,000,000 
drachmas from 164,000,000 last year, 
whereas exports to the United States de- 
clined to 24,680,000 drachmas from 69,- 
427,000—the latter mainly attributed to 
cessation of westward shipping facilities 
last summer. In the first 8 months, how- 
ever, trade with the United States ex- 
panded considerably over 1939; Greek 
imports from the United States advanced 
to 991,699,000 drachmas from 636,237,000, 
while exports to this country (second 
country of destination) increased to 
1,210,716,000 from 634,725,000. 

Import changes in the 8 months in- 
cluded gains in fuel oil, sugar, and steel 
products, and losses in automotive prod- 
ucts, machinery, office equipment, leath- 
er, and radios. Olives were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rise in exports to the 
United States, though gains also oc- 
curred in olive oil and tobacco. 


Industry and Trade Slower 


Shrinkage in supplies has caused fur- 
ther curtailment of industrial activity. 
Most seriously affected have been the 
textile, chemical, rubber-goods, leather, 
foodstuffs, and metalworking plants, 
where production has dropped one-third, 
with additional declines expected. Since 
law forbids discharges, plants have in- 
augurated work-sharing schemes as a 
substitute. 

Domestic trade turn-over has dropped 
to about one-half of pre-war volume, due 
to scarcity of various supplies and to 
expanding list of consumer goods on ra- 
tion basis. Slackening demand for credit 
accommodation at banks reflects business 
stagnation; moratorium regulations have 
accentuated this trend. 


Prices Advance—Crops Smaller 


Commodity prices continued upward, 
despite Government control, reflecting 
growing shortage of foreign and domestic 
merchandise. For September (1928 
equals 100) the wholesale price index ad- 
vanced to 156 (129.4 in September 1939) 
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from 150.8 (125.3) in June 1939; domestic 
price index rose to 137.2 (116.9) from 
135.3 (113.5), while the imported-com- 
modities index jumped to 170.6 (138.9) 
from 162.5 (134.1). 

Adverse weather affected most crops; 
latest estimate places wheat crop at 800,- 
009 metric tons (165,000 below last year), 
despite 10 percent larger area. Barley, 
oats, and rye (205,000, 134,000, and 53,000 
metric tons, respectively) were about the 
same as last year; currants (114,000 
tons) about 2 percent smaller, sultana 
raisins, one-third less at 30,000 tons. 
Utilization of large portions of these 
crops for sugar and alcohol is expected Lo 
offset shortage of latter. The fresh 
grape crop was smaller, with correspond- 
ing drop in wine output. The olive crop 
is below the 30,000 tons of 1939, while 
olive oil is about 10 percent less (esti- 
mated 105,000 tons). The exportable fig 
crop (22,000 tons) was slightly larger, 
while the tobacco yield was 20 percent 
less at 40,000 metric tons—the latter de- 
cline being in accordance with the Gov- 
ernment’s restriction program. Cotton 
(unginned) yield is about 52,000 metric 
tons, compared with 49,000 last year, the 
acreage having been expanded. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Waxes: Special Taz for Wel- 
fare Increased.—The special Greek tax 
on imported stearin, unrefined ozocerite, 
and carnauba waz, levied for welfare 
purposes, was increased from 20 drach- 
mas to 27 dzachmas per net kilogram, 
by emergency law No. 2293 of April 9, 
1940, published in the Official Gazette 
and effective April 9, according to the 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, Oc- 
tober 1, 1940. 

At the same time, this tax of 27 
drachmas per net kilogram was applied 
to commercial stearin, stearic acid, and 
hydrogenated fatty acids manufactured 
in Greece, as well as to existing stocks. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports for April 16, 1938, 
for notice of a previous similar increase in 
this tax for paraffin.] 

Fur Animals for Breeding: Exempt 
from Import Duty.* 

Iron Bands for Manufacture of Iron 
Hampers for Carboys: Temporary Duty- 
Free Admission Granted.* 

Calcium Chloride: Quota from Spain 
Admitted at Minimum Rate of Import 
Duty.* 

Goods Permitted in Private Compen- 
sation Trade with Slovakia.—Greek pri- 
vate compensation trade with Slovakia 
is to include the following exported prod- 
ucts: Tobacco, wine, alcohol, and sul- 
tanas; for the following imported prod- 
ucts: Paper pulp, printing paper, wood, 
iron for concrete construction, black 
sheet iron, and black or galvanized iron 
pipes, by order of the Greek Ministry of 
Economy, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, August 8. 

Olive-Stone Oil, Tobacco, Pentelic 
Marble, Tartaric Acid, Tartrate of Lime: 
Export Taxes Established or Increased.— 
Export taxes have been established or 
increased on a number of exported prod- 
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ucts, by recent ministerial orders, ac- 
cording to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, May 18, June 5, and 
September 9. Products affected and new 
export taxes are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

Olive-stone oil, 2 (1) drachmas per 
kilogram; 

Tobacco of the 1939 harvest, 2 percent 
in free exchange, payable to the Bank of 
Greece; 

Pentelic marble—unworked, 30 drach- 
mas per cubic meter; in slabs, 10 drach- 
mas per 100 kilograms; half-worked, 40 
drachmas per cubic meter; and in small 
pieces, 1 drachma per 100 kilograms (all 
new); and 

Tartaric acid and tartrate of lime, 2 
(1) drachmas per kilogram. 

Fabrics of Staple Fiber: Marking of 
Type of Yarn Required.—Fabrics of sta- 
ple fiber sold in Greece must have printed 
on the selvedge the words “Staple fiber 
Type B” for staple fiber resembling cot- 
ton, or “Staple fiber Type W” for staple 
fiber resembling wool, according to regu- 
lations recently issued by the Greek Min- 
istry of Economy, as reported in the 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
August 8. 

Goods that cannot be so marked must 
be furnished with certificates specifying 
the content of artificial yarn. 


Guadeloupe 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Exchange is 
made available only for imports cover- 
ing urgent needs. There is usually 3 
wecks’ delay from the time a permit is 
requested at Guadeloupe or Martinique 
until it is granted by the French ex- 
change-control authorities; thereafter 
the release of the funds must be ob- 
tained from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The French Embassy at Washington 
will reportedly request, for use in De- 
cember, the release of $628,000 for im- 
ports into Martinique and $255,000 for 
imports into Guadeloupe. The figure for 
Martinique includes $228,000 for fuel, 
$189,000 for agricultural and industrial 
materials, $90,000 for clothing, $86,000 
for foodstuffs, and $35,000 for miscel- 
laneous purposes. The figure for Guade- 
loupe includes $100,000 for agricultural 
and industrial materials, $70,000 for food- 
stuffs, $50,000 for fuel, $20,000 for cloth- 
ing, and $15,000 for miscellaneous com- 
modities. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Printed Books, Magazines, Newspapers: 
Ruled Not Subject to Regular Docu- 
mentation or Payment of Consular Fees 
and Other Charges.—Printed books, 
magazines, and newspapers, which are 
permitted duty-free entry into Guate- 
mala, are exempt from the payment of 
consular and other charges and need not 
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be accompanied by the regularly required 
documents, under provisions of a ruling 
of the Minister of Finance, issued upon 
instructions from the President, and an- 
nounced in Guatemalan customs circular 
No. 458 of November 21. 

Under this ruling, however, commer. 
cial catalogs and pattern books imported 
in commercial quantities, and for sale, 
“such as National Bellas Hess, McCalls, 
etc.,” even though permitted duty-free 
entry, will continue to be subject to the 
regular documentation and to the pay- 
ment of consular fees. Failure to cover 
such shipments with the prescribed docu- 
ments after January 1, 1941, will subject 
them to fine. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Guatemala, November 
23, 1940.) 

Coffee: Quota for Export to United 
States Established, and Production and 
Sale Regulated —A coffee export quota 
of 535,000 sacks of 60 kilograms each (or 
697,826 Spanish quintals of 101.43 pounds 
each), has been fixed by Guatemala for 
export to the United States during the 
period October 1, 1940, to September 30, 
1941, by an order effective upon publi- 
cation in the Diario de Centro America 
of November 5, 1940. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, through the Central Coffee 
Office, will exercise control and will regu- 
late the production and sale of coffee, as 
well as its exportation to any destination. 


|This export quota was imposed in accord- 
ance with the recently signed coffee quota 
agreement between the United States and the 
14 coffee-producing countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, for announcement of which see ForeEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 7, 1940.] 


Haiti 





(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 


and Allied Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Hawaii 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Retail business, aided by accelerated 
holiday buying, registered substantial in- | 


creases in November, on the basis of gross 
income-tax collections. Estimated busi- 
ness of all kinds in the first 11 months of 
the year gained nearly 10 percent over 
the corresponding period in 1939. Dis- 
tribution of Christmas savings funds and 
payment of dividends by sugar planta- 
tions and other corporations have served 
to stimulate almost all lines of activity. 
To this may be added increased pay rolls 
due to stepping up of defense projects, 
and the presence in Hawaiian waters of 
large numbers of officers and men of the 
U. S. Fleet. 

Shipments of raw sugar to the main- 
land in November totaled 172,174 short 
tons, compared with 38,902 tons in No- 


vember 1939. The month’s shipments of | 


canned pineapples and juice amounted 

to approximately 1,750,000 cases. 
Practically all business indexes for No- 

vember showed improvement over the 
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same month last year. Bank clearings 
in Honolulu increased by $734,000 to 
$41,976,000. The cost of new construc- 
tion in the city was estimated at $637,100, 
compared with $583,900 in November 
1939, while real estate transactions in 
the Territory increased from $838,500 
last year to $1,169,000. (Radiogram 
from office of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Honolulu, Decem- 
ber 12, 1940.) 


Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: Office 
Equipment and Supplies; Paints and Pig- 
ments.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles 
and Furs; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


India 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota Agreement for 1 Year Signed 
with Germany.—See Germany. 


Irag 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs.) 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Jamaica 


(See News by Commodities: Glass and 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The decreed cessation of banana ex- 
ports, because of war necessities, wrought 
a drastic change in the economic situa- 
tion of Jamaica in November. The Brit- 
ish Government has guaranteed the pro- 
ducer 3 shillings per count bunch for the 
crop, up to a maximum of 12,000,000 
stems of marketable fruit per annum, 
and, in addition, measures are being con- 
sidered to relieve the unemployment and 
distress caused other Jamaicans who will 
be indirectly affected. Disposition of the 
fruit through other outlets is being stud- 
ied by the Jamaican Government. Ex- 
ports of bananas up to November 23, 
1940, amounted to 6,656,520 stems, com- 
pared with 18,474,768 stems for the cor- 
responding period of 1939. It is too soon 
to measure the results of the complete 
cessation of banana exports to the United 
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Kingdom. The price to be paid by the 
British Government is generally consid- 
ered a fair one, and unemployment on 
the docks and elsewhere may prove to be 
the most serious aspect of the matter. 
Arrangements are being made for ship- 
ment of a large part of the orange and 
bitter-orange crops, which have also been 
purchased by the British Government, 
to England. 

Exports of ginger for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1940, amounted to 416,365 
pounds valued at £6,819, compared with 
1,077,924 pounds valued at £12,319 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1939. Dealers 
estimate that 80 percent of the exports 
went to the United Kingdom and the 
United States, with the remainder to 
Canada. For the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, exports of ginger 
amounted to 2,442,834 pounds valued at 
£44,155, compared with 3,151,795 pounds 
valued at £37,601 for the corresponding 
1939 period. The 1940 crop was small 
and reportedly there is very little ginger 
now on hand. For many years produc- 
tion has been in the hands of small 
farmers. Lately they have not considered 
prices paid sufficient for the labor and 
expense involved in preparing ginger for 
the market. In consequence production 
has declined. 

Total exports of pimento for the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1940, amounted 
to 1,113,521 pounds valued at £31,442, 
compared with 2,262,297 pounds valued 
at £55,953 for the corresponding period of 
1939. Dealers state that between 60 and 
70 percent of the pimento shipped during 
the September quarter went to the United 
States, and that practically all of the 
remainder went to the United Kingdom 
and Canada. For the 9 months ended 
September 30, 1940, exports of pimento 
amounted to 2,357,888 pounds valued at 
£73,789, compared with 4,493,089 pounds 
valued at £114,117 for the corresponding 
9 months of 1939. The 1940 pimento crop 
which came to maturity in August, re- 
portedly the smallest in 50 years, did not 
exceed 20,000 bags of 150 pounds each— 
about one-fourth normal. Disease and 
rainfall during the blossoming season ac- 
count for the short crop. Estimates of 
stocks vary from 1,500 to 3,000 bags. 
While it is too early to estimate produc- 
tion for next year, disease will probably 
affect the crop unfavorably. 

Trade continues without material 
change. Stocks of staple goods and of 
necessary foodstuffs are adequate. Many 
kinds of goods, classed as luxuries or 
semiluxuries, are becoming scarce and 
have advanced considerably in price. 
The exchange rate current since the be- 
ginning of the year results in a substan- 
tial increase in the landed cost of mer- 
chandise from the United States and, 
since ad valorem duties are calculated on 
the c. i. f. cost, the margin of preference 
accorded goods of British origin is there- 
by increased. With war restrictions, 
however, higher cost of American goods 
as a result of exchange has little or no 
effect upon import trade because in the 
purchase of those American goods for 
which import licenses can be obtained 
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price is not the controlling factor. Col- 
lections are slow generally, but credits 
easy for good risks. In consequence of 
the decline in freight and passenger traf- 
fic, the weekly service maintained for 
many years between Kingston and New 
York has been cut 50 percent beginning 
the first of December. This reduction 
follows a similar cut in airplane service 
effective earlier in the year. 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 

The Cabinet approved, December 7, a 
proposed plan for the new national eco- 
nomic structure. The basic principle of 
the plan is to establish Japan’s “Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” with 
Japan, Manchuria, and China as a nu- 
cleus, to insure adequate national de- 
fense and self-sufficiency in supply of 
materials. To achieve this it is consid- 
ered necessary to formulate a collective 
economic plan, centering around the key 
industries, guaranteeing complete unity 
of capital, management, and labor and 
stabilization of the people’s livelihood. 
Measures will be adopted, according to 
the plan, for reorganizing administrative 
machinery and for framing new indus- 
trial and business structures. 

The plan envisages incorporation of 
private industrial enterprises into the 
new structure, extensively controlled by 
the Government. Economic organiza- 
tions are to be formed in key industries 
for the purpose of supervising member 
units so as to stimulate production, regu- 
late distribution of goods, and rationalize 
labor and capital. A reasonable margin 
of profit for legitimate industries will be 
recognized, it is stated, though restric- 
tions will be placed on the distribution of 
such profits. A suitable bill covering this 
plan is to be submitted to the coming 
session of the Diet. 


Apprehension in Business Circles 


Although the approved plan repre- 
sented a compromise between Govern- 
ment and business leaders, apprehension 
continued in business and financial cir- 
cles regarding the ultimate restrictions 
on corporate and private activities. 
Stockmarket sentiment, accordingly, re- 
mained cautious and prices weak during 
the week ended December 7—influenced 
also by other domestic and international 
developments. 

A number of resignations of important 
business leaders occurred during the 
week, including all members of the board 
of directors of the Japan Iron Manufac- 
turing Co., and several other company 
reorganizations are contemplated. 


Distribution Controls—Rigid Rationing 


The Ministry of Commerce reportedly 
expects to enforce a machine-tool legis- 
lation system to cope with the situation 
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resulting from Japan’s inability to obtain 
sufficient machine tools from abroad. 
Metalworking machines, high-class pre- 
cision machines, and casting equipment 
will be affected. It is announced further 
that 12 additional iron products will be 
added to the list of products subjected 
to distribution control. 

The Ministry of Commerce reportedly 
intends adding soybeans, sake, bean 
paste, and noodles to the ration-ticket 
system in the near future. At present 
such daily necessities as sugar, rice, 
rubber-soled shoes, absorbent cotton, 
matches, special cotton goods, charcoal, 
working clothes, dairy products, wheat, 
and wheat flour are subject to ration. 


Living-Cost Shifts 


The Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet 
announces that the living-cost index for 
laborers in Tokyo dropped 0.2 percent in 
November from October, while the index 
for salaried men declined 0.1 percent. On 
the other hand, statistics for Osaka 
showed increases of 0.8 percent and 0.7 
percent, respectively, compared with Oc- 
tober. The major factor contributing to 
the decline in Tokyo was the drop in fuel 
and provision expenses, which fell off 8 
percent and 4 percent, respectively, while 
provision expenses in Osaka advanced 2.1 
percent. The contrast in provision ex- 
penses is attributed to the difference in 
rice prices in the two cities. 

Reports of the Welfare Ministry indi- 
cate that the number of laborers in Japan 
on June 30 totaled 8,500,000, representing 
an increase of 439,000, or 5 percent, over 
the end of June 1939. Of the total, 
6,200,000 were men and 2,300,000 women. 
The report discloses a declining tendency 
in the number of laborers in agricultural, 
forestry, and fishing industries, with the 
bulk of the increase occurring in the 
manufacturing and mining industries. 


Exchange and Finance 


Note Issue.—Note circulation of the 
Bank of Japan reached a new record high 
of 3,892,000,000 yen on December 2 but 
declined to 3,827,000,000 by December 7. 


Liberia 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber and 
Products.) 


Martinique 
Exchange and Finance 
Exchange Situation.—See Guadeloupe. 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax Exemption—An au- 
thorization was recently issued by the 
Ministry of Finance exempting from 
taxes for 5 years a new industry for the 
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manufacture of safety metal seals for 
envelopes and packages. A similar an- 
nouncement has been made for the 
manufacture of carbon bisulfate. (Di- 
ario Oficial, November 28, 1940; Amer- 
ican Embassy, Mexico, November 28, 
1940.) 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Specified Foodstuffs Made 
Subject to Permit.* 


Transport and Communication 


Beira Port Traffic Exceeds 1939 Fig- 
ures.—Details of cargo handled through 
the Port of Beira during the first 8 
months of 1940 indicate a considerable 
increase in the total cargo handled as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1939 (700,150 metric tons in 1940 and 
653,794 metric tons in 1939). Cargo 
shipped increased sharply from 323,227 
metric tons in the 1939 period to 454 459 
metric tons in the 1940 period, but cargo 
landed and transshipped dropped from 
223,974 and 106,593 metric tons, respec- 
tively, in the 1939 period to 183,985 and 
61,706 metric tons in the 1940 period. 

Forty-two vessels called and 46 left the 
Port during the month of August, of a 
gross tonnage of 219,290 and 253,215, re- 
spectively. Of the vessels leaving the 
Port, 7 were Portuguese, 20 British, 8 
Dutch, 5 American, 4 Norwegian, 1 Japa- 
nese, and 1 Yugoslavian. (The African 
World, October 26, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Admission into Germany for 
Netherland Products—Reciprocal Duty 
Exemption for German Goods Expect- 
ed.—See Germany. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Gums; Machinery, Other than Electrical; 
Rubber and Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 

General business conditions remain 
stable, with some phases showing slight 
improvement, but continued tension in 
the Far East creates uncertainty that 
precludes long-time commitments. Na- 
tive crops have now become adjusted to 
new price levels, and with government 


aid the economic status of the native is 
more stable. 


Government Appraises Situation 


Presenting the 1941 budget to the 
Volksraad October 4, the Government, 
while emphasizing war difficulties and 
future uncertainties, stated that the 
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Netherlands Indies have not only been 
able to hold their own in this crisis but 
have found means to face every new diffi- 
culty. Industry is prospering, and with- 
in the new few months capital is expected 
to be available for establishing chemical, 
metallurgical, and teztile industries, 
among others. 

Loss of certain export markets is com- 
pensated by increased demand from 
other areas, particularly the United 
States, the British Empire, and Japan. 


Conference With Japanese Continues 


Discussions between the Netherlands 
Indies Government and the Japanese 
Mission in Batavia continue, but agenda 
have not been announced and the future 
course of the conference is uncertain. 
Announcement was made November 13 
of an agreement between representatives 
of oil companies in the Netherlands In- 
dies and Japanese oil importers provid- 
ing for annual shipments of 1,800,000 
tons of petroleum products to Japan. 

The credit and collection situation re- 
mains unchanged. Large wholesalers 
and import houses are able to obtain 
credit in almost any amount, while col- 
lections from large concerns continue 
prompt. On the other hand, smaller 
companies, particularly retail concerns, 
have difficulty in obtaining credit, and 
collections from them are slow and un- 
certain. 


Staple-Foodstuff Imports Unnecessary 


Although food crops throughout the 
country have suffered recently from 
drought, officials state that importation 
of staple foodstuffs will probably not be 
necessary, at least for the present. 
Prices of rice in foreign markets that 
usually supply the Netherlands Indies in 
times of shortage have risen far above 
local price levels. The harvested area of 
native food crops in Java and Madura at 
the close of September was 3 percent 
above the same period last year and 25 
percent higher than the previous 10-year 
average. 


Export Commodity Prices Rising 


Prices of export commodities continued 
a steady rise from mid-October to mid- 
November—particularly prices of hides 
and skins and citronella oil, which regis- 
tered sharp increases. The official whole- 
sale-price index stood at 51.2 November 9, 
compared with 49.7 October 12. 

The rubber market is well supported by 
Japanese buying at premiums above other 
purchases. Transactions have been 
largely for delivery not later than the end 
of the year, but toward mid-November 
interest in January to June 1941 delivery 
increased. Total October shipments in- 
cluded 23,768 metric tons of estate rub- 
ber and 27,051 tons of native. 

The 1940 sugar-grinding campaign 
was completed early in November, and 
the eighth official estimate of the year’s 
crop places production at 1,603,624 metric 
tons. The sugar market during recent 
weeks has been quiet and dull, and stocks 
on November 1 amounted to well over 
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1,000,000 tons, against 648,000 tons a year 
earlier. 

Demand for tin on the whole has been 
active, with prices increasing further. 


Course of Foreign Trade 


For the first three quarters of 1940 
Netherlands Indian export trade was 
valued at 675,600.000 guilders, an increase 
of 22 percent over the corresponding 
period in 1939. The improvement was 
due mainly to larger sales of rubber. 
Valued at 352,100,000 guilders, import 
trade showed a gain of slightly under 2 
percent. During the first 8 months of 
1940 trade with the United States in- 
creased substantially. Exports, valued at 
190,690,000 guilders, more than doubled 
shipments to the American market in the 
January—August period of 1939, while 
imports from the United States increased 
from 41,890,000 guilders last year to 
65,720,000 guilders, or more than the 
entire year’s imports of American goods 
in 1939. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 194i.—The draft budget for 
1941 shows a deficit of 44,600,000 guilders 
for the ordinary service and 90,600,000 
for the extraordinary service, a total 
deficit of 135,200,000. Proposals will be 
made to extend the defense export duty 
and to make revisions in income, com- 
pany, and property taxes, including a 
levy on bank accounts and an increase in 
the scale of income tax on bachelors. 
These measures are expected to yield 
41,000,000 guilders, which will be cred- 
ited to the extraordinary service, reduc- 
ing the deficit in that account to 49,600,- 
000 guilders and the total deficit to 
94,200,000. 

Government revenue in September was 
highly favorable, chiefly because of large 
receipts from Banka tin sales and mining 
concessions. Revenue during the month 
totaled 63,300,000 guilders, an increase of 
19 percent over August and 51.7 percent 
over September 1939. Total receipts dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the current year 
amounted to 455,500,000 guilders, an in- 
crease of 17.7 percent over the same 
period of 1939 and 9.6 percent over budget 
estimates. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wrapping Paper: Quota Restrictions 
on Imports Continued—Expiring quota 
restrictions on Netherland Indian im- 
ports of wrapping paper have been con- 
tinued for the year beginning November 
1, 1940, without change in the maximum 
quantity authorized for importation, by 
an ordinance of October 5, published 
as Staatsblad No. 492 on October 11. 

Kapok: Export License Fees for 1940- 
41 Crop Established at Lower Range— 
License fees charged for exports from 
Netherlands Indies of kapok of the cur- 
rent (1940-41) crop range from 5.65 to 
7.25 florins per 100 kilograms—a level 
considerably below that prevailing for 
the “old” crop (1939-40 and previous 
years), by an ordinance of October 11, 
retroactively effective from September 1 
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and published as Staatsblad No. 497 on 
October 15. Rates for the 1939-40 crop 
ranged from 8.15 to 9.75 florins per 100 
kilograms. 

Exports of Goods on Consignment Al- 
lowed Only Under Special Permit—Ex- 
portation of unsold goods, on consign- 
ment or otherwise, is allowed only under 
special permit secured from the Director 
of Economic Affairs, by the terms of In- 
struction No. 4 of the Netherland Indian 
Foreign Exchange Institute, according to 
a report of October 15 from Batavia. 
This “instruction” does not apply to so- 
called barter trade with the Straits Set- 
tlements and Malaya. 

Dairy Cattle: Exportation from Java 
Restricted.* 

Coffee: Partial Restriction of Exports 
from Outer Provinces.* 

Flour: Marking Requirements Modi- 
fied—Flour sold in Netherlands Indies 
may now be marked with weight (includ- 
ing packing) stated either in kilograms 
or in pounds, by terms of an ordinance of 
October 16, published in the Javasche 
Courant of that date and effective imme- 
diately. Formerly the weight in kilo- 
grams was required to be given on the 
container, whether or not the weight in 
pounds was also given. 


New Caledonia 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Restrictions—Foreign ex- 
change is to be reserved for imports clas- 
sified as goods of prime necessity in ac- 
cordance with estimated requirements 
and for imports of equipment necessary 
to the local economy ,according to a no- 
tice published in the Journal Officiel for 
September 9 and 16. Exchange for im- 
ports of other goods may be provided 
within the limits available after the 
amounts required for the foregoing pur- 
poses as well as for travel expenses, debts, 
insurance, and similar payments have 
been set aside. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Basis for Issuance of Import Li- 
censes.—For the purpose of issuing im- 
port licenses, imports into New Caledonia 
are divided into two categories: (1) 
Flour, rice, sugar, indispensable phar- 
maceutical products designated by the 
local Health Service, condensed milk, 
soap, oil, and hydrocarbons, which re- 
ceive first consideration in the granting 
of import licenses; and (2) all other 
goods, according to a notice published in 
the Journal Officiel of the Colony for 
September 9 and 16. 

The following articles, considered as 
possibly competitive with articles of local 
production, may be imported only upon 
special request in cases where the needs 
of the Colony justify such importation: 
Fresh and chilled meats, salted meats, 
pork-butchers’ produce (sausage, salami, 
etc.), canned meats, alimentary fats, 
honey, dried, salted, or smoked fish, po- 
tatoes, and fresh vegetables, not including 
onions. 
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Import licenses are issued to importers, 
engaged as such on August 1, 1940, on 
the basis of their previous imports, and 
are valid for periods of 2 months for 
goods from Australia and for 4 months 
for imports from other countries. 


[For information concerning exchange 
control, see “Exchange and Finance” above.] 


Newfoundland 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: War Surtares on Income 
Tax and Death Duties Increased.—The 
war surtax applying to the amount of 
income tax payable by corporations will 
be increased from 25 to 50 percent under 
proposals made by the Commissioner for 
Finance on November 30, 1940. The 
basic rate on corporate profits is 15 per- 
cent, so that the effective rate will be 
22.5 percent. The 50-percent surtax 
will also apply to the tax payable by 
landed estates and personal holding com- 
panies. In the case of fire-insurance 
companies the basic rate of tax will be 
raised from 6 to 8 percent with no 
change in the surtax which is at present 
20 percent. The surtax on the amount 
of normal income tax and supertax will 
be increased from 20 to 30 percent. 
These increases will operate in respect 
of assessments payable in 1941 on 1940 
income. The war surtax on death duties 
will be raised from 10 to 25 percent for 
estates over $5,000. 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: 
chinery, Other than Electrical.) 


Exchange and Finance 


National Savings Scheme—The na- 
tional savings scheme announced about 
the middle of October provides for invest- 
ment accounts and savings bonds, both 
of which will bear 3-percent interest. 
The investment accounts will be with the 
post office, the minimum of any deposit 
being 1 shilling. When the total equals 
£NZ1, interest will accrue from month to 
month and may be withdrawn 6 months 
from date of accrual. If not withdrawn, 
it will be added to the principal. The de- 
positor will not have the right to with- 
draw the principal until June 30, 1945, 
except in case of hardship or for use in 
the purchase of savings bonds. National 
savings bonds will be issued on a discount 
basis in denominations of £NZ1, £NZ10, 
and £NZ100, and their issue price will be 
17s. 6d., £NZ8 15s., and £NZ87 10s., re- 
spectively. These bonds will mature in 
5 years. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Used or Unused Postage 
Stamps Restricted.—Exportation of used 
stamps has been prohibited, and exporta- 
tion of unused stamps is permitted only 
under licenses issued to authorized stamp 
dealers—by an announcement of October 
23, 1940. 


Ma- 
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Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


November business conditions reflected 
little change other than the retail trade’s 
Christmas preparatory activities. Retail 
sales were seasonally low and in value 
below those of the comfparative 1939 
period. Consumer spending has been 
further limited by price increases. 

Merchandise stocks are ample for nor- 
mal needs, but difficulties in obtaining 
foreign exchange have reduced stocks of 
some imported lines. European products 
are fast disappearing from the shelves 
of merchants. Shipments of British- 
made articles continue to arrive regu- 
larly. Japanese cotton textiles, received 
in payment for Nicaraguan cotton as 
part of the compensation trade arrange- 
ment between the two countries, is well 
stocked but in normal quantities for the 
season. In the hardware and general- 
store trade there has been the usual last- 
moment purchases of supplies and equip- 
ment prior to coffee-crop harvesting. 

Building Remains Active 

Construction, while rather active, was 
on a lower level than early in the year or 
in the comparative period of 1939. In- 
vestment money still finds employment 
in real estate and private construction 
projects, especially in Managua where the 
population is increasing. 


Labor Conditions 


Unemployment is not a problem of 
consequence, and now that the annual 
trek of coffee pickers to the coffee plan- 
tations has begun it is even less evident. 
The short crop will reduce their working 
time however. Skilled workers do not ex- 
ceed the demand in and near Managua. 
Gold mines and Pan American Highway 
operations have full pay rolls. 


Credits and Collections 


The credit and collection situation 
remained virtually unchanged, credits 
being extended with caution and collec- 
tions slow. Normal precautionary meas- 
ures taken in granting of credits are 
further supplemented by additional care 
on the part of banks as the new laws 
affecting the National Bank of Nicaragua 
and the country’s commercial banking 
institutions are studied and gradually put 
into effect. 

Unpaid foreign drafts held in the banks 
reportedly increased slightly in total 
value over those held at the October 
month-end. December is expected to 
witness further delays in payment due to 
further curtailments of foreign exchange 
authorizations and to difficulties arising 
from the reorganization of the Commis- 
sion of Control under the newly enacted 
financial laws. 

Exporters in the United States con- 
tinue to insist that new buyers establish 
their credit status before the granting 
of credit terms, but those granted to 
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establish clients are apparently normal 
and relatively few reports of reduced 
credit terms to prime risks have been re- 
ceived. Some independent adjustments 
in payment methods have been neces- 
sitated by foreign-exchange restrictions 
and abnormal delays occasioned by the 
Nicaraguan importer’s inability to ob- 
tain foreign exchange within the normal 
credit period. Additional delays may be 
noted December, but the situation pre- 
vailing generally during the past six 
months is predicted for the current 
month. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural crops, though suffering in 
some sections from persistent grasshop- 
per infestation, are generally good. 
Coffee, the country’s main agricultural 
crop and an important factor in the 
country’s economy, is being harvested 
and earlier estimates of a short crop 
stand. Observers vary in their estimates, 
but suggest a crop about 30 percent 
smaller than that harvested last season. 
The sugar crop, which was somewhat 
smaller than usual in 1939-40 is expected 
to be some 10 to 11 percent larger. The 
current rice, corn, and other food crops 
are of normal size. The cattle industry 
anticipated slightly better returns and 
has made its first shipment of live cattle 
to Peru under a new agreement whereby 
the Peruvian Government is sending its 
own ship to carry the cattle. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is believed (no Official 
statistics) to have declined compared 
with that recorded in November 1939. 
Importation of tractors, agricultural im- 
plements, and road-building equipment, 
although assisted by Export-Import Bank 
loans, declined to much lower levels in 
November. A good quantity of equip- 
ment and supplies for gold mines has 
arrived. Other shipments are due early 
in 1941. Import customs revenue is be- 
lieved to have held up well. Exports, in- 
fluenced by the seasonal factor of the 
coffee trade, were relatively low, but the 
shipment of 1,600 head of cattle to Peru 
improved the _ situation. Consistently 
high shipments of gold also affected the 
total value of exports. ‘(Based on report 


from American Commercial Attaché, 
Managua, December 5, 1940.) 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in November.— 
Foreign exchange continues to occupy a 
leading position among the financial 
problems confronting the country. 
Lower returns from exports, bringing a 
smaller volume of foreign exchange, are 
enforcing further limitations to the allo- 
cation of foreign exchange. 

The total value of foreign-exchange 
authorizations for the month of Novem- 
ber was only $248,000, compared with 
$281,000 for October and $415,000 for 
September. The reduction in the value 
of such authorizations is even more 
marked when the comparative figure for 
November 1939 of $547,000 is noted. 
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The decline in the volume of foreign- 
exchange authorizations granted to cover 
merchandise imports in regular commer- 
cial operations continued during Novem- 
ber. Starting in September, when a more 
cautious policy was adopted by the Com- 
mission of Control and when Seasonal 
trade influences in the field of foreign- 
trade receipts became operative, the value 
of foreign-exchange permits granted has 
traced a downward curve until in No- 
vember the low total of $188,000 was 
reached. A comparison of that figure 
with the average monthly figure for the 
first 6 months of the year—$324,000— 
reveals the sharp reduction in foreign 
exchange granted to importers in Nica- 
ragua. It also substantiates the frequent 
assertions of importers that their activi- 
ties are severely handicapped by the 
marked reduction in the amount of ex- 
change made available to them. 

An analysis of the record of exchange 
authorizations shows that the merchants 
and importers bore the brunt of the re- 
ductions but still accounted for about 76 
percent of the total value of permits 
granted. Although allotments for Gov- 
ernment administration and similar pur- 
poses have, during the past 3 months 
(September—November), been somewhat 
smaller than they were earlier in the 
year, they still account for some 2114 
percent of the total authorizations—a 
figure which some observers regard as 
relatively high. Another feature of the 
records is the substantial arrivals of mer- 
chandise, reflecting, perhaps, the lower 
value of import permits granted in Sep- 
tember. (American Legation, Managua, 
December 7, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Basic Law for Nationalized Railway 
Issued.—The President of Nicaragua, un- 
der authority granted him by existing 
legislation, has legalized the basic, de- 
tailed organization and operating regu- 
lations pertaining to the Government- 
owned Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nica- 
ragua. Control of the once American- 
owned system passed to the Nicaraguan 
Government some years ago. On Febru- 
ary 5, 1940, the Government owned all of 
the shares and assets. Until recently, no 
move has been made to reorganize the 
administration or to prescribe the regu- 
lations under which the railway should 
operate. On October 24, the Official Ga- 
zette carried the new law which com- 
pletes the legal separation of the Railway 
from all connections with its previous 
incorporation in the United States and 
establishes it definitely as a Nicaraguan 
Government-owned enterprise with legal 
domicile in Managua. The law provides 
for: ms 

1. The legal organization of the enterprise. 

2. The administration of the enterprise 
under an Administrator General named by 
and subject to removal from office by the 
President of the Republic. The Adminis- 
trator General will exercise certain general 
powers over the operations, construction, 
and equipment, personnel and finances of 
the organization, but is directly responsible 


to the President of the Republic and must 
obtain prior authorization for purchases ex- 
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ceeding C$2,000 ($400) in value and for 
the introduction of major policies. 

3. The retention of present employees and 
the usual personnel regulations as to em- 
ployment, wage increases, employment dis- 
charge, etc. 

4. Capital and accounts. The capital of 
the railway will consist of the property, 
shares, and assets of the formerly incorpo- 
rated Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nicaragua 
bought by the Government of Nicaragua. 
The budget and accounts of the enterprise 
will be kept separate from other public ac- 
counts and the Government budget, and the 
President will name an auditor for the rail- 
ways. 

5. General provisions. Government busi- 
ness will receive a 50-percent discount on 
transportation rates; free passes will be lim- 
ited to certain high-ranking Government 
officials; a complete inventory is to be made 
and presented to the President and the Min- 
ister of Public Works. 

The Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nica- 
ragua operates some 200 miles of rail- 
road, the main part of which extends 
about 114 miles from Corinto, chief 
Pacific port, to Granada via Managua. 
Except for a few miles of privately owned 
railroad on certain estates, it is the only 
railway operating in the country. It has 
33,000 issued shares of C$100 (100 cor- 
dobas) each, all of which are owned by 
the Nicaraguan Government. On June 
30, 1939, the balance sheet of the com- 
pany showed investments in right-of- 
way and equipment of C$7,106,532 and 
claimed a net profit of C$1,296,981 during 
the year ending on that date. Freight 
and passenger rates have been increased 
15 percent within the past few weeks. 
(American Legation, Managua, Novem- 
ber 25, 1940.) 

[A copy of the new law (in Spanish) may 
be borrowed from the Transportation Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, upon request, mentioning Exhibit 
T. R. 5927.] 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flour: Licenses To Be Granted Only for 
Imports From Canada.—Import licenses 
for flour will not be granted by Nigeria 
for the first half of 1941, except for im- 
ports of flour from Canada, according to 
a cablegram from London, December 11. 


Nyasaland 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures, Courts’ Emergency 
Powers, Suspension of Rights.—Rights to 
proceed to execution or otherwise enforce 
any order of court for the payment of a 
sum of money have been suspended. Un- 
der ceitain circumstances leave of court 
may be granted the creditor to pursue 
legal remedies. 

Specifically, the remedies suspended 
are: (1) the levying of distress; (2) the 
taking of possession of any property or 
the appointment of a receiver of any 
property; (3) re-entry upon land; (4) 
the realization of any security or the for- 
feiture of any deposit; (5) the institution 
of proceedings for foreclosure or for sale 
in lieu of foreclosure. (Digested from 

Ordinance No. 21, October 15, 1940.) * 
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* 
Palestine 
Economic Conditions 

Business conditions during October re- 
mained disturbed by Mediterranean hos- 
tilities, with current commercial transac- 
tions mostly on a cash basis. Foreign 
trade continued to decline; imports in 
August were valued at £P405,000 (£P1,- 
426,000 in August 1939), and for first 8 
months totaled £P8,549,000 (£P10,462,- 
000). Exports in August amounted to 
£P49,000 (£P106,000) and for first 8 
months reached £P1,904,000 (£P4,286,- 
000); potash and bromine, not included 
in 1940, totaled £P305,000 in first 8 
months of 1939. Rationing for retail 
consumers was extended (October 10) to 
gasoline; other products already re- 
stricted include butter and sugar, while 
general control of prices and supplies of 
many essential items has been in effect 
since the outbreak of the war. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Second 30-day Extension for Debt Ne- 
gotiations—A second extension of 30 
days from November 25 has been granted 
Panama’s fiscal agents in the United 
States for the completion of arrange- 
ments in connection with the plan for 
the consolidation of the Republic’s for- 
eign debt. Official announcement to this 
effect was published in the Panama Star 
and Herald of November 26. (American 
Embassy, Panama, November 27, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Organization, Working 
Hours.—Acting on the results of a survey 
of working conditions in various Govern- 
ment departments, the administration 
inaugurated a new schedule of hours 
effective December 2. Public offices and 
Government dependencies will be open 
continuously from 7 a. m. to 1: 30 p. m., 
without interruption for lunch. Local 
banks have fallen in Jine, but with slightly 
modified schedule. They will operate 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. The change is 
attributed to climatic conditions and is 
in the interest of increased efficiency. 
The old schedule was 8 a. m. to 12 noon 
and from 2p.m.to5p.m. It is believed 
that by dispensing with the interruption 
of the siesta period from the daily work 
schedule employees will be in better 
physical condition to accomplish a 
greater amount of work with the addi- 
tional advantage of a half day of leisure. 
No official appointments hereafter should 
be scheduled for the afternoon. Com- 
mercial establishments are not affected 
by the change, although most of them 
close for 2 hours at noon. Such concerns 
as insurance firms, however, may syn- 
chronize their hours with the Govern- 
ment schedule. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama, December 2, 1940.) 
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Labor: Penalties Enforced—lInvesti- 
gation of the alleged violation of the 
labor laws of the city of Colon, author- 
ized by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Agriculture, has resulted in the citation 
of two firms to pay fines of $100 each. 
One of the firms operates a garage, the 
other a night club. Both are accused of 
violating the 8-hour provision of the law 
and the mayor of Colon has been in- 
structed to enforce the penalty. Under 
Panamanian law, the workday is 8 
hours and 75 percent of the employees of 
all firms must be Panamanian nationals. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Panama, 
December 2, 1940.) 


Paraguay 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Exchange and Finance 


No Exchange at Banks.—No exchange 
was obtainable at the banks on November 
30, and those needing cover had to ob- 
tain it outside, at rates said to be around 
82.50 Paraguayan pesos to the Argentine 
peso, according to a reliable source. The 
situation is attributed to political uncer- 
tainty. 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The Central Re- 
serve Bank, as well as commercial bank- 
ing institutions, reported that practically 
all requests during the week ended No- 
vember 30 for dollar exchange were met 
as usual. Any modification as compared 
with the previous week or weeks was to- 
ward a slightly more restricted supply, 
owing to the currently diminishing quan- 
tity of cotton and sugar exports. Sterling 
bills were scarce, and requests exceeded 
the supply of this currency. Although 
the mining and other export companies 
continue to supply large amounts of 
foreign exchange, and the wool-export- 
ing season will soon begin, the dullness of 
the sugar and cotton export markets af- 
fords little hope of any immediate im- 
provement in the supply of foreign bills. 
(American Embassy, Lima, December 3, 
1940.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 
ucts; Office Equipment and Supplies; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scale of Progressive Export Taxes on 
Shipments to United States Becomes Op- 
erative in 1941.—An export tax of 5 per- 
cent of the United States import duty will 
be applied, effective January 1, 1941, on 
all but certain specified products of the 
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Philippine Islands shipped to the United 
States, by the terms of the Philippine In- 
dependence Act (Public, No. 127—73d 
Cong.) of March 24, 1934, as amended on 
August 7, 1939 (Public, No. 300—76th 
Cong.). Exempt from this export tax are 
the following Philippine products, which 
are subject instead to quota limitations 
on their importation into the United 
States: Cigars, scrap tobacco, filler to- 
bacco, coconut oil, buttons of pearl or 
shell. In addition, copra and manila 
(abaca) fiber, not dressed or manufac- 
tured in any manner, which are now ad- 
mitted duty-free in the United States 
from all sources, do not become subject to 
tax upon exportation from the Philip- 
pines. The export tax collected on sugar 
shipments in excess of the established 
United States import quota is to be re- 
funded to the exporter by the Philippine 
Government. 

On each succeeding January 1, the 
Philippine export tax is to increase pro- 
gressively by an additional 5 percent of 
the United States duty, until July 4, 1946, 
when the full United States duty becomes 
payable, and these Philippine export 
taxes cease. The tax is to remain at 25 
percent of the United States duty during 
the period January 1, 1946, through July 
3, 1946. 

Certificate of Tax Payment Required: 
The Philippine exporter of goods subject 
to the export tax should provide the 
American importer with a certificate, 
signed by a competent authority (col- 
lector or deputy collector of customs, or 
other competent authority of the Philip- 
pine Government), setting forth the 
value and quantity of the article and the 
rate and amount of the export tax paid. 
Otherwise, the American importer will 
be required to give a bond that the cer- 
tificate will be produced within 6 months 
from the date of entry. 

American Products Continue Duty 
Free Until 1946: American products will 
continue to be imported into the Philip- 
pine Islands free of duty until July 4, 
1946, when the full import duty is to be 
applied. The provisions of free entry 
apply to American products on which no 
drawback of United States customs duties 
has been allowed, and provided they are 
shipped direct under a through bill of 
lading. 

(Treasury Decision 50043 of the Bureau 
of Customs, Treasury Department, of 
December 19, 1939, contains complete 
details of the action on the part of the 
United States with regard to the estab- 
lishment of quotas on certain Philippine 
products, and the covering documents 
which will be required on entry into the 
United States.) 


Poland 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery, Other Than Electrical.) 


Portugal 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
» 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Electrical 
Insulating Wares—Minimum import 
duties on wares of insulating materials 
for electrical appliances were increased 
from 0.70 gold escudo or 0.30 gold escudo 
to 1.00 gold escudo, all per net kilogram, 
by decree No. 30,877, published in the 
Portuguese Diario do Governo of Novem- 
ber 15 and effective from the date of 
publication. Formerly these articles 
were dutiable at 0.70 gold escudo per net 
kilogram if equipped with metal fittings 
and at 0.30 gold escudo per net kilogram 
if without metal fittings. Correspond- 
ing increases were made in the general 
rates of duty. 

[Minimum import duties are applicable on 
imports from the United States. ] 

Minister of Finance Authorized to 
Modify Import Duties on Oats and 
Beans.* 


Puerto Rico 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Rumania 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals ; 
Machinery, Other than Electrical.) 


Sierra Leone 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 

Business volume in Southern Rhodesia 
has shown improvement. Trade is re- 
ported to be generally good in Salisbury 
and improved in Bulawayo. Govern- 
ment orders for commercial vehicles ac- 
count for larger sales of new automobiles 
in September. The corn crop probably 
will be lower than earlier estimates, but 
a record wheat crop is expected. Gold 
production averaged 2,321 ounces a day 
in September, compared with 2,288 
ounces in August. 

The Colony’s external trade during 
August continued higher than in the cor- 
responding month of 1939. Imports for 
the first 8 months of this year were 
valued at £6,726,000, compared with 
£6,403,000 for the like period of 1939. 
Total exports for the 8 months reached 
£10,598,000 in 1940, as against £7,943,000 
in 1939. Of the latter totals Southern 
Rhodesian produce accounted for £9,- 
421,000 and £6,814,000, respectively. 


Exchange and Finance 


Supplementary Budget Presented.— 
Supplementary budget proposals were 
presented October 24, asking Parliament 
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for an additional £1,178,336 to cover or- 
dinary and war expenditures for the year 
ending March 31, 1941. This brings 
total expenditures for the year to £8,- 
500,000, of which £2,750,000 will be met 
from loans. Allowing for savings on the 
original estimates, this is a net increase 
of £936,590 on the year’s total expendi- 
tures. 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronaut- 
ical Products; Fats and Oils; Railway 
Equipment; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Savings Banks Required to Provide 
Agricultural Loans.—All savings banks 
are obliged to make available, in pro- 
portion to their deposits, a total amount 
of 200,000,000 pesetas to be used for the 
granting of agricultural loans in those 
areas that were seriously damaged by 
the civil war. This requirement is em- 
bodied in a law of November 5, published 
in the Boletin Oficial del Estado Novem- 
ber 19. Preference will be given to 
small farmers, the maximum amount of 
each loan being fixed at 15,000 pesetas. 
The loans will be for periods ranging 
from 18 months to 5 years and will carry 
interest at 342 percent. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Mining, Registration Suspended.—On 
request of the Spanish Army Chief of 
the General Staff, the Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce recently issued an 
order suspending temporarily the right 
to register mining properties in certain 
parts of the Province of La Coruna for a 
period of 2 years. This action was taken 
to permit an immediate geological survey 
of a zone situated in the Sierra de la 
Capelada where there are indications of 
the existence of deposits of nickel, 
chrome, cobalt, iron, and asbestos. Ac- 
cording to the Spanish Geological and 
Mining Institute, there are also indica- 
tions of deposits of nickel and chrome 
bearing ores in the Province of Malaga. 
At the suggestion of the Institute, an 
order was issued November 23, 1940, re- 
serving all deposits of nickel] and chrome 
bearing ores in that province for the 
state. Official Bulletin, November 24, 
1940.) 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The industrial production index rose 
one point during October to 106 (125 Oc- 
tober 1939), but declining coal imports 
are reportedly causing considerable 
anxiety. The wholesale price index rose 
6 points to 154 (124 in 1939). Bank- 
ruptcies for November dropped to 113 
from 127 in October. 

Nearly 32,000,000 crowns for the con- 
struction of two light cruisers and an un- 
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disclosed number of destroyers and sub- 
marines have been appropriated. A sum 
of 15,000,000 crowns also was appro- 
priated for the erection of a shale-oil 
plant, which is expected to produce about 
15,000 metric tons of crude oil annually. 
A special committee has recommended 
that right-hand traffic be introduced by 
1943. It is estimated that such a change 
from the present left-hand system will 
cost 16,000,000 crowns. 

The first recurrence of hoof-and- 
mouth disease since July 5 is reported 
from South Sweden. An earlier report 
announced that hog cholera had broken 
out in Central Sweden. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Bond Issues in Third Quarter 
1940.—New bond issues during the third 
quarter of 1940 amounted to 297,511,000 
kronor, compared with 320,582,000 in the 
second quarter. Amortizations and re- 
tirements totaled 28,104,000, leaving a net 
increase of 269,407,000 kronor in bonds 
outstanding during the third quarter, 
compared with an increase of 257,147,000 
during the second quarter. The 4-per- 
cent defense loan of May 1, 1940, accounts 
for 246,006,000 kronor of the total third- 
quarter issues. 

Public Debt—The national debt de- 
clined slightly during November and 
stood at 4,441,000,000 kronor on Novem- 
ber 30, compared with 4,487,000,000 on 
October 31. 

Balance of International Payments in 
1939.—The accompanying table, com- 
piled from estimates of the Swedish 
Board of Trade published in Kommersi- 
ella Meddelanden of October 31, shows 
the balance of international payments of 
Sweden in 1939 and a comparison of the 
estimated net credits or debits in 1938 
(revised) and 1939: 


Sweden’s Balance of International 











Payments 
{In millions of Kronor] 
1939 
Bi | a 
e23)/a2 
=—s | £2 | Net credits 
BE | ES (+) or 
Item => | => | debits (—) 
BY | S32 
at bs 
=S | »& 
ge | oe 
| Ss —— 
me“ | a~ | 1938 | 1939 
Trade and service items: 
Merchandise 1,901) 2,518) —243) —617 
Freight and shipping : 417 146) +223) +271 
Emigrant remittances. __- 14 2) +13) +12 
Interest and dividends...| 108 24, +104, +86 
Tourist expenditures 67 6;  —7| +1 
Other items 17 37; —16) —20 
Total, trade and serv- | | 
ice items... 2,524) 2,793) +74) —269 
Capital items: | | 
Swedish securities - - - 71) 71; +652 
Foreign securities ___- | 52 87; —102) —35 
Other capital items | 646) 3800) +257) +246 
Total, capital items....| 669) 458, +207) +211 
Gold_...... _..| 158, 97; —282| +61 
Residual item __.. | 3} —1| -3 
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Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Lumber 
and Products; Railway Equipment.) 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency and Exchange Situation.— 
Syria and Lebanon have always had an 
unfavorable balance of trade, the value 
of imports being usually more than twice 
that of exports. This import surplus was 
offset by invisible trade items, such as 
expenditures of the French troops of the 
Levant, emigrants’ remittances, and ex- 
penditures of foreign residents and tour- 
ists. Now all of these items except the 
first have largely disappeared, and even 
the expenditures by French troops no 
longer constitute an invisible export in 
fact. Funds for maintenance of these 
troops are no longer received from the 
French Government, but consist of notes 
issued by the Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban, which are advanced by the Bank 
to the French military authorities. These 
advances are offset in the Bank’s reserves 
by a “nominal” payment of an equal 
amount under the heading “Compulsory 
deposit at the French Treasury.” 

This obvious form of inflation is fast 
reducing the ratio of the gold cover of 
the Syrian currency, which on May 24 
was 5,494,878 Syrian pounds against a 
total issue of 50,650,000. No figures have 
been released since that date, but it is 
believed that the note circulation has 
recently increased considerably. 

Following the Franco-German armi- 
stice, to which the States of the Levant 
under French mandate have adhered, 
banks stopped buying drafts on London 
and New York, allegedly because com- 
munication with Great Britain and the 
United States. was interrupted. The 
rates established by the exchange-con- 
trol authorities have therefore become 
purely nominal, and current transac- 
tions are practically confined to those 
of an unofficial character at rates gov- 
erned by immediate local supply and de- 
mand. 

Considerable amounts of wealth are 
being hoarded in gold, particularly old 
Turkish gold pounds, and in foreign paper 
currency. In recent months a large num- 
ber of gold sovereigns are said to have 
been smuggled into the country from 
Iraq and Palestine. The depletion of 
bank deposits resulting from hoarding 
has forcibly tightened credits and ren- 
dered the banks practically inactive. 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Radio; 
Railway Equipment; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 
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Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in September continued 
below last year, with exports recording a 
larger drop (£T7,373,000 against £T11,- 
219,000) than imports (£T5,075,000 
against £T5,394,000). 

In the first 9 months of 1940 exports 
declined 3 percent (£T82,246,000 against 
£T84,804,000) and imports 45.5 percent 
(£T54,183,000 against £T99,431,000) com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
Among exports, increases in olive oil, 
dried raisins, opium, wheat, flax, hemp, 
beans, and fresh fish were balanced by 
losses in leaf tobacco, wool and mohair, 
chrome ore, barley, dried skins, and sheep 
casings. Gains occurred in imports of 
mineral oils, gasoline, petroleum, and 
agricultural machinery, whereas de- 
creases were registered in unfinished 
textiles, milling machinery, machine 
tools, electric motors, railway cars, and 
automotive vehicles. 

Italy displaced Germany as the leading 
country of origin and destination; ex- 
ports to Italy totaled £T17,524,000 (£T8,- 
941,000 in first 9 months of 1939). The 
United States was next with £T11,934,- 
500 (£T6,820,800) ; followed by Rumania, 
£T9,775,600 (£T1,169,400) ; United King- 
dom, £T9,026,000 (£T3,330,000) ; and Ger- 
many, £T6,807,000 (£T39,533,400). Im- 
ports into Turkey from Italy were valued 
at £T8,975,000 (£T'7,508,000); Rumania 
was second with £T7,765,000 (£T1,774,- 
000) ; followed by United States, £T7,160,- 
700 (£T9,148,000) ; Germany, £T6,887,000 
(£T53,475,000); and United Kingdom, 
£T6,659,300 (£T5,211,700). 

Preliminary figures of the census held 
October 20, 1940, announced Turkey’s 
population at 17,869,901, compared with 
16,158,018 in the previous census (Octo- 
ber 1935). 


Transport and Communication 


Government Authorized To Requisition 
Transport Media.—As a special emer- 
gency measure, the Council of Ministers 
has recently decreed authorization for 
the Government to use, against payment, 
all transportation media required for the 
transport of materials and equipment for 
roads, bridges, and other construction 
work undertaken by the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works. Compensation for such obli- 
gatory service will be fixed by the 
Ministry. 


Union of South 
Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Paints and Pig- 
ments; Radio.) 


Economic Conditions 
Increased production of war supplies 
featured the Union’s economic situation 
in October. Considerable publicity was 


given to progress in providing military 
clothing and equipment. 
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Trade Volume Well Sustained 


Domestic trade appeared to be more 
active in October than in September. 
Heavy September rains, opening of the 
wool season with good prices paid by the 
British Wool Commission, strong demand 
for vegetables and fruits and good prices 
for cattle aided rural trade. In cities 
the effect of military service departures 
was more apparent, but the tone was rel- 
atively optimistic. Women’s purchases 
have continued considerably above levels 
expected a few months ago. October 
seasonal and fashion goods, notably 
American dresses, women’s hats, men’s 
haberdashery and tropical suits and 
novelties, appeared as usual in city shops. 

Although September exports were 
slightly below last year’s imports, partly 
because of heavier Government pur- 
chases, were substantially higher. Mer- 
chandise exports, plus a small amount 
of specie, were valued at £31,314,000 for 
the first 9 months of 1940, as against 
£24,025,000 for the like period of 1939. 
Nine months’ imports, at £81,249,000, 
compared with £69,265,000 in the first 
three quarters of 1939. 

The cost of living has risen by only 
3.6 percent since the war began. If fur- 
ther rises occur, incomes of most indus- 
trial workers and public employees will 
be increased by war bonuses. Price con- 
trols and thrift appeals have been effec- 
tive. 

At its annual convention in Johannes- 
burg in October, the executive committee 
of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of South Africa issued a statement 
to the effect that assured supplies, suffi- 
cient distribution, and effective control 
of the price level by the National Supplies 
Control Board were the three main fac- 
tors responsible for the “remarkable 
degree of normality which South Africa 
has maintained in wartime.” 


Larger Wheat Crop Estimated—Grain 
Subsidies Paid 


The generally favorable agricultural 
outlook was further improved by the first 
official forecast of the wheat crop, which 
was estimated at 5,146,000 bags (of 200 
pounds) against last year’s final estimate 
of 4,593,000 bags. 

A special subsidy of 2 shillings a bag 
by the Wheat Industry Control Board for 
all wheat grown in the Union from No- 
vember 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941, was 
also announced in October. Corn pro- 
ducers are being granted a supplemen- 
tary payment on corn delivered last 
season, the rate varying with the number 
of bags sold. Funds for this payment 
were derived from the profits of the 
Maize Industry Control Board on last 
season’s sales and from a Government 
grant. Nearly 50,000 producers are 
eligible for the varying supplements 
authorized. 


Gold Production Continues to Rise 


Gold production in September—1,166,- 
152 ounces, valued at £9,795,677—was 
lower than in the preceding month be- 
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cause of the shorter working period, but 
the daily average output was considera- 
bly higher. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Internal Loans.—A new internal 
loan program was announced October 14, 
and subscriptions to three issues of regis- 
tered bonds opened on October 23. They 
were: (1) a 34o-percent 12- to 17-year 
issue at 99.10, (2) a 2%-percent 6-year 
issue at 99, and (3) a noninterest-bear- 
ing indeterminate issue. All were well 
received, with substantial subscriptions 
during the first week. Total funds de- 
sired at this time are £18,326,000, to cover 
part of the current year’s defense ex- 
penditure and some capital expenditure 
on railways, harbors, and other public 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Vegetable and Dairy Farms for Factories 


Under the third Five-Year Plan the 
national income is “scheduled” to be al- 
most doubled, with the average industrial 
wage increasing 37 percent and the total 
wage fund growing 67 percent. To make 
effective the “enormously increased pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the work- 
ers” envisaged by the Soviets, and to meet 
their growing demands, there must obvi- 
ously be a corresponding expansion in 
production of consumers’ goods, particu- 
larly foodstuffs. In this expansion, say 
Soviet commentators, an important part 
must be played by truck gardens and 
dairies operated by individual plants and 
factories to satisfy the needs of their own 
workers and employees and to supply 
factory dining rooms and other institu- 
tions. (From: Moscow Izvestia, Septem- 
ber 14, 1940; Official Soviet source.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and Trade Turn-over Agreement Con- 
cluded with Slovakia.—See Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Transport and Communication 


Soviet Union Places Additional Ship- 
building Contracts in Finland.—A con- 
tract signed in Moscow on October 10, 
1940, between the Soviet Machinoimport 
and the Finnish companies, A. Ahlstrom 
Oy, at Varkaus and Enso-Gutzeit Oy. at 
Savonlinna, calls for delivery within 2 
years of 10 tugs, each of 400 h. p. The 
former company is to furnish 6 and the 
latter 4 tugs, each of which will be about 
40 meters in length, with a beam of 8.5 
meters and will accommodate a crew of 
22. The contract price exceeds 100,000,- 
000 Finnish marks. 

The above order, coupled with the con- 
tract for 28 tugs and 20 lighters recently 
given to the Chrichton-Vulcan Works in 
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Abo, completes the tonnage quota of tugs 
and lighters to be supplied to Russia by 
Finland under the Trade Agreement of 
June 28, 1940. 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: 


ware.) 


Hard- 


Exchange and Finance 


Financing Trade with Chile.—Arrange- 
ments have been made with Chile for the 
opening of “special” accounts through 
which commercial transactions will be 
financed. These arrangements were an- 
nounced in a notice to banks effective No- 
vember 11. Transfers from existing ster- 
ling accounts to Special Accounts of the 
same country may be made without the 
prior permission of the Bank of England, 
provided that a request to effect such 
transfer has previously been received 
from the customer concerned. In no cir- 
cumstances may transfers be made from 
Special Accounts to existing sterling ac- 
counts. Arrangements have also been 
made for individuals resident in Chile to 
open Sterling-Area Accounts. (Notice 
FE 107 of Bank of England, November 9, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Variety of Goods Added to List Subject 
to Export License; Export-License Re- 
quirement for Certain Products Re- 
moved.—Exportation to any destination 
of a variety of additional articles was 
made subject to export license, by orders 
of the United Kingdom Board of Trade 
isued during October and November. The 
goods now added to the list requiring 
individual export license are: Certain 
silk fabrics, acetic anhydride and dies of 
diamonds or metallic carbide; lead tetra- 
ethyl and mixtures of lead tetraethyl; and 
a number of iron and steel products (in- 
gots and certain fabricated or unfabri- 
cated products) including specified rail- 
way materials. 

At the same time, export-license re- 
quirements were removed for acid-re- 
sistant bricks, phonograph records, sound 
tracks, etc., and natural sponges. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Petroleum and 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The basic economic situation continued 
sound throughout November, but import 
business was almost at a standstill during 
the first half of the month, pending the 
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gs Import Control Board’s foreign-exchange Lad a 

by regulations, which were published No- Latin American Exchange Rates 

of vember 16 and established a system of 


Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.] 


control entirely new to Venezuela. Con- 
fusion prevails regarding types of mer- 
chandise whose entry will be authorized— 
: lists classifying necessities and luxuries, 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Exports of aeronautical products 
reached the value of $31,388,500 in Octo- 
ber, a gain of almost 37 percent when 
compared with the trade of the preceding 
month and almost 10 times the amount 
in October 1939. 

Shipments during October included 303 
powered land planes valued at $12,659,- 
839; 1 land plane, minus engine ($950); 
29 partial shipments of land planes to be 
assembled abroad ($3,026,577); 2 sea- 
planes or amphibians ($189,200); a total 
of 335 other planes ($15,876,566); 648 
engines ($6,955,332); engine parts and 
accessories ($2,857,693) ; instruments and 
parts ($992,146); propellers and parts 
($1,190,152); parachutes and parts 
($108,540); and other parts and acces- 
sories ($3,408,077). 

The two principal purchasing coun- 
tries for aircraft during October were 
the United Kingdom which tock 177 units 
and Canada, 102 units. Shipments went 
forward to 13 other countries during the 
month, including China with purchases 
valued at $2,337,471; and Union of South 
Africa, $1,087,749. 

Details of exports during the first 10 
month of 1939 and 1940 are shown in 
the following table: 





1939 1940 
 , $4, 894, 218 $25, 477, 977 
SE 6, 772, 182 20, 599, 703 
aaa 8, 882, 833 20, 332, 369 
eS 7, 456, 519 21, 795, 643 
a ae 10, 385, 338 22, 590, 110 
aa 10, 619, 563 27, 591, 288 
a 9, 039, 122 22, 713, 601 
a EE 12, 136, 845 37, 439, 573 
September --_--__- 8, 051, 901 22, 939, 697 
Caer... ....... 3, 024, 668 31, 388, 506 
Total, 10 
months - 81, 263, 189 252, 868, 467 


@ Australia.—A grant of £4,000 has been 
made available by the New South Wales 
Government for the testing of local tim- 
ber for aircraft construction. Officers of 
the New South Wales Forestry Commis- 
sion have been working double shifts to 
test this wood. It is hoped to produce a 
plane constructed of Australian wood for 
trial. 

@ Spain.—Modern airport lighting facil- 
ities for both civil and military airfields 
is nonexistent in Spain. As a result it is 
not customary for air-transport com- 
panies to undertake night flying, and 
even the Army does little or no night 
flying. Nearly all of the 31 class A air- 
ports in continental Spain and the Bal- 
earics are equipped with boundary- 
marking electric installations, but only 
the field at Tablada, near Sevilla, which 
is the night training field for the Army, 
has fixed lighting facilities for landing 
purposes. The Army showing a prefer- 
ence for portable searchlights has some 
30 of these scattered throughout the 
country. most of which were acquired 


from Germany and Italy during the civil 
war, but some have been constructed in 
army shops since that time. 


Automotive Products 


@ Burma—General business conditions 
in Burma during the third quarter of 
1940 have shown little change from the 
previous quarter. The one important de- 
velopment affecting the automotive trade 
has been that local dealers cannot ob- 
tain supplies, and their present stocks 
are near exhaustion. 

Demand for commercial vehicles has 
been good, and that for passenger ve- 
hicles has been about normal for this pe- 
riod. Nevertheless, with dealers unable 
to obtain supplies, the outlook is not fa- 
vorable for the coming quarter. 

Importation of commercial vehicles is 

not under governmental restriction, but 
freight space is scarce; and since stocks 
have been fairly well cleaned out, little 
business can be done until they can be 
replenished. In passenger cars, the situ- 
ation is somewhat acute. The number 
of American passenger cars that may 
be imported has been restricted by the 
new import-control regulations, and it is 
impossible to obtain British cars in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the demand. 
Many British models cannot be obtained 
at all, and those that are now available 
may not long remain so. Although prices 
have not gone up as a result of the short- 
age, the outlook at present is not en- 
couraging, in view of the difficulties 
which will be experienced in replenishing 
stocks. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Registrations of 
new passenger cars during September to- 
taled 150, about normal for this period 
although 46 below the August figure. 
Registrations of new motortrucks totaled 
119, which is 13 above the August low 
but compares unfavorably with sales of 
262 in September of 1939. These figures 
appear to indicate that intensive sales 
efforts and reductions in prices have 
maintained sales of passenger vehicles, 
but that truck sales are being materially 
curtailed by the prevailing business de- 
pression. Cumulative registration fig- 
ures for the first 9 months of 1940 are 
2,008 passenger cars and 1,608 trucks, in 
comparison with 2,395 passenger cars 
and 2,187 trucks during the correspond- 
ing months of 1939. 

Imports by dealers during September 
fell to only 74 passenger cars and 140 
trucks, the lowest point in many years. 
Revised figures for the first 9 months of 
1940 show that 2,527 passenger cars and 
1,990 trucks were imported, as compared 
with 2,388 and 2,494 in the like period 
of 1939. 

The used-car market was still some- 
what depressed during September, with 
total sales about the same as in August. 


Dealers’ stocks are reported to be rather 
heavy, since unsatisfactory collections 
necessitated a number of foreclosures 
during the month. Dealers are now fol- 
lowing a policy of requiring large initial 
payments, in order to preclude further 
foreclosures. 

The outlook for the fourth quarter is 
unfavorable. Sales of passenger vehicles 
should show some seasonal improvement 
over the third quarter and may be stimu- 
lated to some extent by the arrival of new 
models. Dealers agree, however, that 
business is certain to be much below nor- 
mal, owing to unfavorable business con- 
ditions, curtailed Government buying, 
and generally reduced purchasing power. 
Outlook for sales of commercial vehicles 
during the coming quarter is equally 
unpromising. 

Sales of parts were fairly satisfactory 
during September, since most users re- 
paired vehicles instead of purchasing 
new ones. The accessories business was 
rather poor. Dealers report fairly heavy 
stocks, while prices generally advanced 
slightly during the month. 

The motorcycle market was dormant 

during September, there being no new 
registrations during the month. Deal- 
ers attribute this to the absence of Gov- 
ernment business and to the fact that 
private users were awaiting the appear- 
ance of new models. 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — 
Rationing of gasoline for passenger mo- 
torcars was introduced in the Soviet 
Union as of December 1, 1940. The de- 
cree provides that Government-owned 
passenger automobiles are limited to a 
monthly ration varying from 100 to 400 
liters, depending on the make and other 
specifications, while privately owned au- 
tomobiles are limited to a monthly ration 
of 60 to 150 liters. It is further stated 
that imported automobiles will be ac- 
corded the same ration as vehicles of 
Soviet manufacture of an analogous 
type. Beginning January 1, 1941, the 
control of the sale of gasoline for the 
use of passenger vehicles will be based 
on ration booklets. Ambulances, post- 
office cars, taxicabs, wrecking cars, and 
vehicles of the State Bank are excepted 
from the provisions of the decree. No 
mention is made of any exemption for 
diplomatic vehicles. 


Bristles and Furs 


@ Australia—American demand for rab- 
bitskins continued strong during August 
and September, notwithstanding the re- 
cent increase in the export tax on such 
products. The exportation of cut rabbit 
fur from Australia was made subject to 
permit on September 20, 1940. The re- 
triction on exports of cut rabbit furs ap- 
pears to have been imposed to prevent 
loss of revenue which might be caused by 
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exporting rabbit fur cut from the skins 
instead of the furred skins themselves. 

Deterioration in the quality of offerings 
was noted in the latter part of September 
and early October, according to local re- 
ports; and prices weakened accordingly. 
B China.—Bristle exports from _ the 
Tientsin district to the United States dur- 
ing November 1940 totaled 1,778 cases 
weighing 195,690 pounds and valued at 
$318,374 (U.S. currency). Shipments in- 
cluded 7 special and 1 standard 55-case 
assortments and an assortment of 26 
cases. Shipments to the United States 
for the first 11 months of 1940 aggre- 
gated 2,522,432 pounds valued at $4,089,- 
853, compared with 2,413,089 pounds at 
$2,701,216 in the same months of 1939. 
November exports to other markets were 
as follows, in cases: Australia, 128; Can- 
ada, 55; United Kingdom, 335; and 
Dairen, Manchuria, 125. The last-named 
total probably comprised shipments 
destined for Europe via Siberia. 

Stocks of dressed bristles in Tientsin 
were small, with 4- and 5-inch qualities 
very scarce. The Tientsin market was 
very firm in November, despite few or- 
ders. Japanese efforts to buy 2- to 244- 
inch cargo at fixed prices apparently had 
ceased for the time being, as dealers 
were again offering these lengths. 

The list of values issued by the Tient- 

sin Customs for appraising export mer- 
chandise for export duty purposes, which 
became effective on October 1, 1940, 
showed increases in values of riflings and 
all lengths of bristles, except 234- to 314- 
inch lengths which were reduced by vary- 
ing percentages; valuation of standard 
long assortments was only 1.6 percent 
higher and for standard short assort- 
ments 0.4 percent above those in effect 
during the preceding 3 months. 
@ Hong Kong.—About 6,000 pounds of 
Chungking and 1,100 pounds of Hong 
Kong bristles were shipped to the United 
States during November. Total exports 
of bristles from Hong Kong to the United 
States during the first 11 months of 1940 
approximated 1,478,800 pounds. 

Only small quantities were obtainable 
in late November from either Chinese 
Government representatives or inde- 
pendent dealers. Stocks held by repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Government 
were estimated at 200 to 300 piculs, but 
private dealers had practically no bristles 
on hand. However, small quantities of 
bristles in odd-size assortments were 
available, according to local reports. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


B Germany.—The German Reich has 
taken over the Alsatian potash mines, 
which had been French Government 
property since the Treaty of Versailles, 
and is now administering them tempo- 
rarily through a commissary, according 
to the German press. 

The repossession of the Alsatian pot- 
ash mines by Germany is likely to be 
followed by a transfer of the mines to 
their former German owners—11 mining 
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companies whose holding were officially 
appraised at 220,000,000 reichsmarks at 
the time when they were turned over to 
the French State on the basis of article 
297/i of the Versailles Treaty, it is stated. 
These companies received only a nominal 
indemnity from the Reich, amounting to 
about 15 percent of the Officially 
appraised price. 

@ Netherlands Indies—Plans for the 
construction of a plant to manufacture 
ammonium sulfate have now been com- 
pleted, according to press reports. A 
syndicate of Netherlands capital wll 
construct and control the plant. 

This plant is regarded locally as of im- 

portance because of the drive to estab- 
lish basic industries in the Netherlands 
Indies. 
@ Uruguay.—Sulfur dioxide is used in 
Uruguay principally in the wine grape in- 
dustry. All supplies are imported and in 
1938, the latest year for which statistics 
are available, receipts totaled 35,674 kilo- 
grams. The chief supplier was Germany, 
with 22,908 kilograms, followed by United 
Kingdom 9,310, Belgium 1,850, and the 
United States 1,606 kilograms. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazil—tIndustrial chemicals en- 
counter very little competition from do- 
mestic products in the Pernambuco sec- 
tion of Brazil, where a fair sized market 
for such products exsits, particularly in 
the sugar and textile industries. Former- 
ly, Germany was the principal source for 
industrial chemicals, and some sales are 
still being made from distributors’ stocks 
in Brazil. Apparently the outstanding 
barrier to the sale of more American 
made chemicals is the wide gap in price 
range of the German and American 
products. (American Consulate, Per- 
nambuco.) 

@ Canada.—Sulfur production in Canada 
rose from 112,395 tons in 1938 to 211,278 
tons in 1939, based on the sulfur content 
of pyrites and the estimated quantity of 
sulfur contained in smelter gas used for 
making acid or recovered as elementai 
sulfur or in direct production of ammo- 
nium sulfate. Canadian imports of sul- 
fur also showed a marked increase dur- 
ing the period stated; the official statistics 
show 93,697 tons entered in 1938 and 
152,216 tons in 1939. While the United 
States supplied substantially all of 
Canadian imports of sulfur it also is the 
principal export market for Canadian 
pyrites and for the elemental sulfur re- 
covered in British Columbia. 

@ Chile—Sodium sulfate exports from 
Chile for the first 9 months of 1940 were 
reported at 8,098 metric tons of which 
5,545 tons were destined to the United 
States. Other destinations were Brazil 
which took 2,242 tons, Peru 192, Argen- 
tina 102, Bolivia 10, and Equador 7 tons. 
(American Consulate, Valparaiso.) 

@ Colombia.—Imports of aluminum sul- 
fate into Colombia during 1939 totaled 
1,631 metric tons of which 1,470 tons were 
supplied by the United States. The re- 
mainder came from United Kingdom, 
Sweden, and Belgium. Two-thirds of the 
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total entered Barranquilla and one-third 
entered the Pacific port of Buenaventura. 
B India—The Government of Mysore 
has approved the establishment of a fac- 
tory to manufacture sodium bichromate, 
and the State Comptroller has been asked 
to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment Director, the necessary amount for 
preliminary expenses. 

The capital expenditure for a plant 
capable of producing 1% long tons daily 
is estimated at 55,000 rupees ($16,500), 
exclusive of the cost of crushing and 
grinding equipment, which may require 
an extra expenditure of 15,000 rupees 
($4,500). In addition, the factory would 
require a working capital of 70,000 rupees 
($21,000). The factory will be located 
at Belagola in the State of Mysore. 

There is a shortage of sodium bichro- 
mate at present, owing to the interna- 
tional situation. Germany and England 
were the largest supplying countries for 
this product until the outbreak of the war. 
Sodium bichromate is used mainly for 
dyeing and tanning purposes in Mysore. 
The question of manufacturing bichro- 
mates from chrome ore available in the 
State has been under consideration for 
some time. Machinery and equipment 
for the plant will be obtained locally. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Exports of colors, dyes, stains, and 
color lakes from the United States in the 
first three quarters of 1940 totaled 19,- 
405,315 pounds valued at $11,179,375, more 
than twice the quantity exported in the 
corresponding period of 1939 during 
which the total amounted to 17,776,556 
pounds valued at $3,591,148. Out-bound 
shipments went to 73 world markets in 
the 1940 period, principal takers being 
British India, Canada, China, and the 
United Kingdom. 

@ Colombia.—Acetone imports into Co- 
lombia in 1939 declined 23 percent to 
5.751 kilograms (2,958 pesos) from 
7,511 kilograms (3,060 pesos) in 1938. 
The United States supplied the major 
portion of incoming shipments in both 
years—5,266 kilograms (2,523 pesos) in 
1939 and 7,112 kilograms (2,662 pesos) 
in 1938. Germany followed, supplying in 
the respective years 477 kilograms (432 
pesos) and 359 kilograms (342 pesos). 

@ Greece.—There is a marked shortage 
of rubber processing chemicals in Greece 
some of which were formerly imported 
from the United States. 

@ Paraguay.—Naphthalene imports into 
Paraguay declined to 2,985 kilograms 
(458 gold pesos) in 1939 from 3,731 kilo- 
grams (666 gold pesos) in 1938 and 3,817 
kilograms (769 gold pesos) in 1937. Ger- 
many supplied practically all of the 1939 
imports—2,935 kilograms (valued at 447 
gold pesos). The Paraguayan gold peso 
averaged $0.6854 in 1937, $0,5763 in 1938, 
and $0.5196 in 1939. ‘(American Con- 
sulate, Asuncion.) 

@ Rumania.—The upward trend in Ru- 
manian imports of crude and refined 
glycerin was halted during the first 7 
months of 1940 when only 1,620 metric 
quintals were imported, compared with 
2,331 quintals in the corresponding pe- 
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riod of 1939. During the entire year of 
1939, imports totaled 2,405 quintals and 
in 1938, 1,739 quintals. In the 1940 7- 
month period incoming shipments orig- 
inated as follows: Bulgaria, 144 quintals 
(1,638,000 lei); France, 521 quintals 
(2,154,000 lei); Germany, 536 quintals 
(5,394,000 lei) ; Netherlands, 345 quintals 
(2,271,000 lei) ; and Palestine, 44 quintals 
(242,000 lei). 
@ Switzerland.—Exports of coal-tar dyes 
from Switzerland in 1939 amounted to 
7,687.393 kilograms valued at 104,348,501 
francs, against 6,005,319 kilograms, val- 
ued at 81,342,876 francs in 1938. 
Shipments went to 64 countries—the 
United States heading the list with 
1,082,021 kilograms (15,734,000 francs) : 
followed by Great Britain with 947,426 
kilograms (14,277,745 francs); France, 
632,680 kilograms (8,934,063 francs); 
Sweden, 536,026 kilograms (5,953,828 
francs); Netherlands, 429,376 kilograms 
(5,080,479 francs) ; Belgium, 407,534 kilo- 
grams (3,721,671 francs); and British 
India, 326,011 kilograms (4,967,753 
francs). 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


CHEMICALS AND 
ALLIED PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $4 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
ac. 











Coal 


@ Germany.—The A. G. fuer Kraftstoff- 
Anlagen with a basic capital of 150,000,- 
000 reichsmarks has recently been 
founded in Dresden for the purpose of 
financing, constructing, and leasing 
plants for the manufacture of mineral 
oils and the generation of electricity from 
brown coal. The new corporation will 
construct refineries and power plants in 
proximity to the lignite fields, where 
abundant reserves in brown coal have 
long been controlled by the A. G. Saech- 
sische Werke. Every plant to be con- 
structed will be rented, it is stated, under 
a long-term operating contract to the 
A. G. Saechsische Werke, which will ex- 
ploit the property. 


Construction 


B® Afghanistan.—The semiofficial press 
reports that the Afghan Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy has prepared a 5-year 
plan for expanding the country’s road 
building, agricultural, and industrial ac- 
tivities, and that to carry out these proj- 
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ects it had set up a new Government de- 
partment known as the Department of 
Agriculture and Transport. 

@ Brazil—A concern known as the 
Companhia Brasileira de Mineracio e 
Siderurgia has been authorized to take 
over the Victoria-to-Minas Railway, to- 
gether with all rights and obligations pro- 
vided for in the contract approved by the 
Decree of June 7, 1916. The concession 
will operate for a period of 90 years from 
the date of the Decree, but after this 
period all lines, installations, and rolling 
stock will revert to the Federal Govern- 
ment free of indemnity. The new con- 
cessionary will bring the line from Bar- 
bados to Desembargador Drummond up 
to such a standard that it will economi- 
cally carry annually a minimum of 3,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore as well as ordinary 
merchandise. The line will also be ex- 
tended from Desembargador Drummond 
for about 40 kilometers to the Minas pla- 
teau. A new line will connect Barbados 
with the port of Santa Cruz, State of 
Espirito Santo. 

@ Germany—wWhile construction work 
on the “Reichsautobahn” or National 
Automobile Roads in the German Reich 
proper has been restricted since the be- 
ginning of the war, construction work on 
the stretches through the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia is being actively 
carried out. 

Of the Vienna-Breslau Reichsauto- 
bahn, 76 kilometers extend across the 
Protectorate. This route involves the 
crossing of five valleys, of which three 
will be spanned by bridges up to 56 me- 
ters high. The other two valleys will be 
crossed by dams 28 and 35 meters high, 
respectively. The construction of dams 
was originally undertaken to save steel. 
The success achieved in building the first 
two dams is reportedly highly satisfac- 
tory and the cost of the dams appears to 
have been less than that of bridges. The 
Autobahn crossing the Protectorate will 
have the same width as those in the 
Reich, namely, 28.5 meters. About 5,000 
men are being employed on construction 
of the Protectorate section. 


@ Mezico.—During the third quarter of 
1940 the Federal Government of Mexico 
spent approximately 700,000 pesos on 
surfacing and completing several sections 
of the Acapulco-Mexico City Highway, 
which is now completed with the excep- 
tion of one short tunnel. Approximately 
896,000 pesos were spent on the Mexico 
City-Suchiate road, a continuation of the 
Pan American Highway. On the Guad- 
alahara-Tequita road 584,291 pesos were 
spent, and 564,000 pesos on construction 
of the Mexico-Tuxpan road. It is esti- 
mated by Government authorities that 
approximately 5,000 men were employed 
daily throughout the Republic on road 
construction in cooperation of the State 
Governments with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Roads generally are in excellent con- 
dition compared to previous years. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Mexico 
City.) 
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Electrical Machinery and Equip. 
ment 


Household Appliances 


—@ Germany.—A midget electric clock, 
with a diameter of 62 millimeters, weigh- 
ing 250 grams (about half a pound) has 
been developed and put on the market by 
Gebrueder Baur, Schwenningen/N, Ger- 
many. The clock operates on a standard 
flashlight battery that supplies short 
electric impulses at regular intervals. It 
is claimed that one battery will keep the 
clock going for almost 1 year. A picture 
of the clock may be obtained from the 
Electrical Division. 


Electric Lighting 


@ Japan.—Exports of lamps to the 
United States declined from $108,921 to 
$93,180, approximately 15 percent below 
the August total. 

Details of Japan’s exports of electric 
bulbs to the United States in September 
are shown in the following table: 





Origin and type Number Value 


Tokyo 

Christmas 
Yokohama 
Flashlight 270, 000 
Christmas i 4,310, 650 
Candelabra | 459, 500 
Intermediate } 911, 750 
Edison 
e 


}, 610, 000 $30, 824. 82 
2, 168. 00 
37, 601. 00 
6, 747.00 
13, 634. 00 
44, S60 1, 063. 00 
Kot 
Christmas 1, 142.00 

93, 179, 82 


Total 


| 113, 900 
gz 

| 9, 720, 660 
| 





Exports of lamp bases and brass nip- 
ples from the Nogoya district to the 
United States in September were as 
follows: 





Lamp bases and equipment Number 
(in dorens 


Value 


Decorated porcelair 2501¢ $1, 293. 85 
Plain white porcelair 17 31. 08 
Decorated earthen 2, 561 5, 348, 81 
‘i lass 234 169. 38 


Total 3, 0714 6, 843. 12 





Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee 


@ Nicaragua.—Earlier estimates of a 
short coffee crop during the 1940-41 
season have not been altered materially. 
Encouraging reports continue from the 
Matagalpa area, although certain areas 
in other important coffee-growing dis- 
tricts expect a relatively poor crop. 

Preparations for picking are well un- 
der way, and planters have been buying 
materials and parts necessary to put 
their coffee-treatment equipment in 
order. (American Commercial] Attaché, 
Managua.) 


@ Venezuela.—The coffee crop now be- 
ing picked is said to be of excellent 
quality in the mountain regions, accord- 
ing to the Coffee Institute’s report. 
The vield is expected to be somewhat 
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higher than was indicated earlier for 
this region, but will be poor in the low, 
hot districts. The yield is still expected 
to be about 500,000 bags. Complete 
export figures for October 1940 are not 
yet available; the only two ports so far 
reported are Maracaibo, 23,606 bags, and 
Puerto Cabello, 4,679 bags—all to the 
United States. 

Exports during September 1940 totaled 
20,994 bags, of 60 kilograms each, as 
follows: United States, 19,461; Cuba, 
982; Japan, 527; China, 20; Chile, 4. 
Exports from January 1 to September 
30, 1940, were: United States, 185,626; 
Italy, 44,383; Denmark, 24,667; Spain, 
21,724; Japan, 10,431; England, 2,696; 
Sweden, 2,226; the Netherlands, 2,173; 
others, 4,813; total, 298,739. (American 
Consulate, Caracas.) 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—The old Anglo-Canadian 
cheese agreement provided for the sale 
of 78,200,000 pounds of cheese at 14, 
1342, or 13 cents a, pound, according to 
grade, during the period May—November 
1940. Actually 90,000,000 pounds were 
sold for $12,600,000, an average price of 
nearly 14 cents a pound, since about 97 
percent of the cheese qualified for the 
top-grade price. 

Until April 1, 1941, all available sup- 
plies of cheese will be sold to Great 
Britain at the foregoing price scale. 

The new cheese agreement covers the 
year beginning April 1, 1941. Canada 
agrees to supply a minimum of 112,- 
000,000 pounds at 14.4 cents for first- 
grade cheese, f. o. b. Montreal, or a 
minimum value of more than $16,000,000. 

No butter agreement was made, be- 
cause the price offered was less than 
could be obtained in Canada and 
because Great Britain feared that 
butter shipments might reduce the sup- 
plies of cheese available. Great Britain 
urgently required cheese. Any butter 
shipped there will be marketed in the 
ordinary way. 

Evaporated milk may be delivered 
during the year beginning April 1, 1941, 
to the value of $3,750,000, or to the 
amount of 1,000,000 cases. 

Cheese production will be stimulated 
next summer by the agreed increase in 
price after April 1 and by the patriotic 
appeal to produce a product of which 
Great Britain wants more than Canada 
can supply. However, a marked increase 
in fluid-milk consumption is being notec; 
and against this demand, cheese cannot 
compete. Significantly, Canada is now 
fixing a maximum price for butter which 
will not only protect consumers against 
temporarily high prices but will check 
any tendency to shift from the produc- 
tion of cheese to that of butter. 

@ Philippine Islands—The demand for 
all types of canned milk continued to im- 
prove during November, reflecting sea- 
sonal requirements. Prices remained 
unchanged except for Japanese products, 
which increased from $2.80 to approxi- 
mately $3.25 per case. The increase is 
considered by local importers as a trial 
effort to secure larger profits, as Japa- 
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nese prices were far below other prices. 
Importers of canned milk from other 
countries believe the purchase of Japan 
products will decline with the advance 
in prices. Overstocks have been de- 
creased, and present supplies are con- 
sidered normal; arrivals are replacing 
stocks for an anticipated strong demand. 
@ Switzerland.—Exports of Swiss canned 
milk during the first 9 months of 1940 
totaled 14,006,905 pounds, compared with 
11,426,163 pounds during the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. Germany appears as 
the principal buyer in 1940, having im- 
ported 65 percent of the total. 

Declared exports of sterilized milk to 
the Philippine Islands during the first 9 
months of 1940 totaled 596,475 pounds, 
against 1,161,142 pounds during the cor- 
responding period of 1939. 

Since the extension of hostilities to the 
Mediterranean, exports of Swiss canned 
milk are virtually paralyzed; but off- 
setting these adverse conditions, Swiss 
producers may possibly increase their 
sales to Germany under the provisions of 
the new clearing agreement between 
Switzerland and Germany. 

The Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Co., Ltd., at 
Cham and Vevey, Switzerland, has trans- 
ferred its administrative seat from Vevey 
to the United States, but the general 
management remains at Vevey to con- 
duct the finances of the European fac- 
tories. 

All exports of milk products are now 
subject to an export license issued by 
the German consulates in Switzerland. 
Licenses are to be granted for shipments 
to neutral countries only, including 
the Philippine Islands. 

Present production of fresh milk is 
slightly below that of 1939, and the Swiss 
authorities are exercising care that the 
supply and needs of the canned-milk in- 
dustry are adequate for the coming 
winter. 

Fish and Products 


@ Philippine Islands—The local demand 
for canned fish during November was 
better than in previous months, owing 
to seasonal requirements, but was not as 
large aS was expected. Wholesale and 
retail sales of fish are approximately nor- 
mal, but there was a general decline in 
indent orders, except from one agent. 
Prices were unchanged. Preliminary 
arrivals during November were: From 
the United States, sardines 5,000 cases 
and salmon 200; from Japan, sardines, 
300 cases. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Union of South Africa.—The total ex- 
port citrus crop was estimated at the 
beginning of the season at 4,600,000 cases. 
At that time, the British Government 
agreed to import from the Union 3,200,000 
cases. Up to September 22, 3,006,798 
cases, which represented 65 percent of 
the Union’s total citrus crop, had been 
shipped, and more than 2,000,000 cases 
had already arrived in the United King- 
dom. 

The amount of fruit in cold storage 
awaiting shipment at South African ports 
on September 22 was 400,000 cases, and 
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it is expected that all will be shipped. 
During October and the early part of 
November, 450,000 cases were to be packed 
for export. The British Government is 
thus importing more citrus from the 
Union than it originally undertook to 
purchase. 

It has been estimated that at least 75 
percent of the Union’s total export citrus 
will be shipped overseas. The remainder 
will either be sold on the local market, 
which has shown considerable activity, 
or be used to manufacture fruit juice. 

The citrus fruit which is exported to 
the United Kingdom is being sold at the 
maximum prices fixed by the British 
Government, which are considerably 


higher than those realized during the past 
6 months. 


Grain and Products 


@ Arrivals of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended November 30, including Army 
and Navy transport unloads, were: From 
the mainland—cleaned, 1,931,500 pounds; 
paddy, 433,700 pounds; from foreign 
countries—cleaned, 10,000 pounds; and 
brown, 30,000 pounds. California rough 
rice markets were reported dull, with No. 
1 paddy quoted at $1.47 per 100 pounds, 
f. o. b. shipping points. Milled markets 
were unchanged, with California-Japan 
rice at $3.45 per 100 pounds, double 
sacked in San Francisco. Most Hawaiian 
firms are reported to have been covered 
before the advance, and the demand 
consequently has been slow. The freight 
situation appears somewhat easier. (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Honolulu.) 

@ As the result of substantial purchases 
of rice in the last 2 weeks of November, 
together with heavy arrivals, Puerto 
Rican buyers are reported to be post- 
Pponing purchases. The few sales made 
during the week ended December 6 were 
for shipment in January, February, and 
March. Merchants are reportedly selling 
below replacement values. 

Brokers dealing in California rice re- 
port there have been no sales at the new 
prices established November 25, and that 
the trade is fairly well covered at the 
previous price of $3.55 Extra Choice. 

Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, quoted by mills 
for the principal grades on December 6 
(the first price given being for shipment 
through December 15, and the one in 
parentheses for shipments after that date 
and through January 15) were as fol- 
lows: Extra Fancy, $3.80 ($3.95); Fancy, 
$3.75 ($3.90) ; Extra Choice, $3.70 ($3.85) ; 
Choice, $3.65 ($3.80); Southern Rices: 
Blue Rose Extra Fancy, $3.70; Japans, 
$3.30. 

Arrivals during the week ended Novem- 
ber 30 totaled 81,053 pockets (63,853 from 
Southern States and 17,200 from Cali- 
fornia.) Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, San Juan.) 

@ Brazil—Shipments of rice from Porto 
Alegre during October, totaling 220,276 
bags, were substantially larger than the 
170,803 bags during the preceding month, 
and only slightly smaller than the 229,650 
bags for October 1939. The increase was 
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entirely in the domestic trade, notably 
with Rio and Santos. Shipments abroad 
continued small, and except for three 
shipments to the Union of South Africa, 
the month’s export trade was confined 
to other South American markets. 

As prices had reached much higher 
levels in September, guaranteeing ade- 
quate profit to growers and merchants, 
the Rice Institute of Rio Grande do Sul 
practically withdrew from the market in 
October. Therefore, prices were steady, 
with only slight variations from Septem- 
ber quotations. 

Weather conditions in October were 
even worse than in September, and plant- 
ing activities in nearly all the rice dis- 
tricts of Rio Grande do Sul were further 
delayed. It is now generally admitted 
that the bulk of the coming crop will be 
of somewhat poor quality, as the season- 
able growing period has been materially 
shortened. 

Shipments of Blue Rose in October, 

amounting to 130,174 bags, were consid- 
erably larger than in the preceding 
month. The bulk consisted of the lower 
grades sold mostly in domestic markets. 
Average prices for the month were, on 
the whole, practically the same as in 
September. (American Consulate, Porto 
Alegre.) 
@ Cuba—Demand for American rice 
showed further contraction during the 
week ended December 3, largely as a re- 
sult of firmer prices and increasing dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficiently deferred 
deliveries to meet local views. Dimin- 
ished turn-over during the next few 
weeks apparently is not unexpected in 
some quarters, in view of the heavy sales 
during recent periods; although a num- 
ber of dealers reportedly note consider- 
able buying interest. 

Sales were scarcely in excess of 50,000 
pockets, chiefly Rexoras, 15 to 50 percent 
broken, at $3.98 to $3.375. Some For- 
tunas, 28 and 50 percent broken, were 
traded at $3.70 and $3.30, respectively; 
and a few lots of mixed long grains, 50 
percent broken, brought $3.18 and $3.20. 
A single parcel of Early Prolifics, 60 per- 
cent broken, were disposed of at $2.88. 
All were new-crop grains, with prices 
quoted per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana. 

Orientals continued inactive, with no 
sales for import and no new shipments 
reported during the week. Notwithstand- 
ing unchanged nominal quotations based 
upon Siam Super at 19s. 9d. per hundred- 
weight (112 pounds avoirdupois), c. i. f. 
Cuban ports, with war-risk insurance 
additional, cable notices are to the effect 
that the Siamese market is firm, with 
prices on the upgrade. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period November 28—December 
3 totaled 39,250 pockets (2,543,861 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, with no ar- 
rivals or Oriental rices during that 
interval, according to statistics compiled 
privately from ships’ manifests. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Habana.) 

@ Philippine Islands—The wheat-fiour 
market continued to improve during 
November. Domestic consumption was 
substantially better, although still some- 
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what below normal. Indent ordering 
was active, while stock sales improved 
materially. There was a further con- 
siderable advance in local prices, with 
current quotations at a fair level; this 
situation contrasts sharply with numer- 
ous sales at below cost made earlier dur- 
ing the present year. Imports during 
the month are believed to have been 
considerably below normal. At the close 
of the month local stocks were generally 
quite low. Preliminary arrivals during 
November were: From the United States, 
114,000 sacks; from Canada, 30,000; and 
from Australia, 21,000. 


Meats and Products 


@ Argentina.—For the past few months 
nothing of importance has developed 
in the meat-packing industry. Demand 
from Britain has not been as great as 
anticipated. 

A total of 502,600 tons of meat were 
shipped during the first 10 months of 
1940, having a market value of 274,878,- 
348 pesos, against 562,900 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1939, valued at 
274,790,521 pesos—a 10.7 percent de- 
crease in volume, but a slight increase 
in value owing to higher prices. Of the 
1940 shipments, 246,400 tons were chilled 
and frozen beef; 88,000, continental type 
beef; 55,900, chilled and frozen mutton 
and lamb; and 70,800, canned meat. 

No shipments of chilled meat were 
made in September, owing to the short- 
age of ships with freezing space. Ship- 
ping circles, however, state that should 
the £40,000,000 proposed purchase agree- 
ment be consummated with Great Brit- 
ain (and in which is said to be included 
a contract for approximately 400,000 
tons of beef, 80,000 tons of canned meat, 
50,000 tons of mutton, and an undeter- 
mined amount of pork), there would be 
no shortage of bottoms, since ships can 
be diverted from other routes. 

Figures recently published by the 
Chamber of Byproducts show the total 
number of animals slaughtered at pack- 
ing plants and the Liniers Municipal 
slaughtering plant in the first 9 months 
of 1940 to have been 3,123,572 cattle. 

Export figures for byproducts are not 

yet available for October, but in the first 
9 months of 1940 the following ship- 
ments were made (in metric tons): Ani- 
mal oils, 758; stearine, 2,470; glycerin, 
1,463; glands, 514; grease, fats and lard, 
21,070; melted tallow, edible and in- 
edible, 22,173; margarine and palmatine, 
2,561; horse hair and tails, 1,645; cattle 
hair, 368; hog hair, 257; fertilizer, 13,301; 
bones, 47,404; hoofs, 1,803; glue stock, 
645; dried blood, 9,067; cracklings, 15,556; 
salted and dried casings, 3,654; and mis- 
cellaneous, 13,986. ‘(American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Canada—The new Anglo-Canadian 
bacon agreement covers the year begin- 
ning November 1, 1940, being for 425,600,- 
000 pounds (8,180,000 pounds a week), 
priced at $67,300,000, or $15.82 ($15.06 for 
B grade) per 100 pounds, f. 0. b. Canadian 
seaboard. This quantity was described 
as the entire surplus estimated to be 
available. 
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Great Britain also agrees to buy Can- 
ada’s surplus of pork offals and sausage 
casings, each to a value of $1,000,000, 
during the year beginning with Novem- 
ber 1, 1940. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ French Oceania.—Exports of vanilla 
beans from French Oceania during the 
quarter ended September 30, 1940, 
totaled 34,053 kilograms (United States, 
30,061; Australia, 3,267; New Zealand, 
308; and Canada, 417), valued at 5,714,- 
490 francs, compared with 42,949 kilo. 
grams, valued at 4,456,233 francs, during 
the corresponding quarter of 1939. Aver- 
age selling rates in Tahiti for United 
States dollars during the third quarters 
of 1939 and 1940 were, respectively, 40.316 
and 44.517 francs per dollar. 

Local dealers report between 40 and 50 

tons of this year’s crop of vanilla still 
unsold in Tahiti. As the French market 
has been completely cut off, and the 
Australian market is poor, the only outlet 
for the remainder of the crop appears to 
be the United States. 
@ India.—The estimate for the 1939-40 
Tellicherry black pepper crop remains 
unchanged at 10,000 tons (of 2,240 pounds 
each), to which should be added a carry- 
over from the 1938-39 crop of about 1,200 
tons. Up to September 30, 1940, ship- 
ments were estimated at 8,700 tons, thus 
leaving a balance of 2,500 tons. 

The 1940-41 crop is estimated at only 
6,000 tons, the lower yield being due to 
drought during blossom time in North 
Malabar, and the subsequent unusually 
heavy southwest monsoon. 

The estimate for the 1939-40 Alleppey 
black pepper crop remains unchanged at 
14,000 tons, and carry-over from the 
1938-39 crop amounts to about 2,500 
tons. Shipments, almost entirely to 
Indian ports, amounted to 12,500 tons, 
leaving a balance stock of 4,000 tons. 

The 1940-41 Alleppey pepper crop is 

said to have suffered from weather con- 
ditions, and the estimate, reportedly, is 
only around 9,000 tons. 
@ Sierra Leone.—Ginger shipped by rail 
to Freetown during September 1940 to- 
taled 2 tons. Ginger exports in the same 
month totaled 101.14 tons (United King- 
dom, 84.22; Union of South Africa, 1.06; 
and United States, 15.86). Chilli exports 
totaled 13.59 tons (0.59 Gambia and 13.00 
United States). Stocks in Freetown, 
ready for shipment, in September were: 
Ginger, 251.81 tons; and chilli, 10.59. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Haiti.—During the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1940, an estimated 44,515 metric 
tons of raw and refined sugar were pro- 
duced in Haiti, of which 29,856 metric 
tons of raw and 729 tons of refined sugar 
were exported. The remainder is being 
warehoused in Port-au-Prince pending 
the availability of shipping facilities for 
its transportation to the United King- 
dom, to which country it is reliably re- 
ported that the entire amount has been 
sold. Production during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1941, is estimated 
at approximately 40,000 metric tons. 
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Many small mills scattered throughout 
the country manufacture certain types of 
crude sugar which are consumed exclu- 
sively by the peasant, in addition to which 
a considerable quantity of raw sugarcane 
js also consumed. 

Refined sugar is not imported in large 
quantities, averaging only from 20 to 30 
tons annually. (American Consulate, 
Port-au-Prince.) 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Cuba.—The Government has author- 
ized the importation of the following 
varieties of whole potatoes for seed: 
Earline, Sebago, Houma, Pontiac, Chip- 
pewa, and White Bliss Triumph. After 
experimental growing of these varieties, 
under the direction of the Agricultural 
Experimental Station, the Minister of 
Agriculture has recommended that they 
be added to the list of potatoes that may 
be imported duty free for seed purposes 
from September 1 to January 31. Im- 
ported potatoes heretofore approved for 
seed purposes by the Cuban Department 
of Agriculture are Bliss Triumph, Green 
Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Presidente 
(Never Rot), and Kathadin. These, and 
those approved by the decree, are the 
only kinds that may now be imported into 
Cuba duty free as seed potatoes. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Habana.) 


Glass and Products 


@ Jamaica.—During 1939 Jamaica’s im- 
ports of glass and glass products dropped 
20 percent below the previous year’s total 
to £40,820 ‘(approximately $180,000). 
Imports from the United States during 
these periods, however, increased 74 per- 
cent, accounting for 62 percent of the 
total in 1939 against only 28 percent in 
1938. 

Details of Jamaica’s imports of glass 
and glassware, including bottles, lamps, 
lamp chimneys, and table glassware dur- 
ing recent years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Country of origin: 1938 1939 
United Kingdom------ £4,128 £2, 587 
| ee 148 1,813 
United States__.._..-- 14, 601 25, 376 
| eee 60 
Czechoslovakia_-___-._-- 144 224 
ee 29, 853 9, 085 
Netherlands -_.___---- 8 39 
Es 1, 193 1,427 
Other countries____--- 549 199 

TO cuscsnncas 51, 584 40, 820 
Gums 


@_Netherlands Indies.—Exports of gum 
damar improved 14 percent during the 
first 6 months of 1940, as compared with 
the same period of 1939. For the 1940 
period shipments of gum were reported at 
5,955,187 gross kilograms valued at 566,- 
016 guilders, compared with 5,212,845 
gross kilograms valued at 537,287 guilders 
in the same months of 1939. Chief pur- 
chasers during the latter period were the 
United States, United Kingdom, Italy. 
and Japan. 

The United States imported a total of 
17,334,581 pounds of gum damar in 1939, 
obtaining 9,943,799 pounds from British 
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Malaya and 7,382,845 pounds from the 
Netherlands Indies. Much of the gum 
coming from British Malaya, however, is 
believed to have been Netherlands Indies 
gum sold through Singapore. 


Hardware 
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@ Exports of hardware and allied lines 
from the United States were valued at 
$5,454,115 in October—a gain of 17 per- 
cent compared with the preceding month 
and 8 percent higher than in October 
1939. In the comparison of October 1940 
exports with October 1939, three lines 
declined to the values indicated: abra- 
sives, 18 percent ($830,898); scales and 
balances, 18 percent ($88,661) ; and cut- 
lery, 17 percent ($354,539). The same 
comparison shows gains as follows: 
chains, 110 percent; household utensils, 
71 percent; and tin cans, 47 percent. Gen- 
eral and builders’ hardware, lamps and 
lanterns, hand tools, cooking and heating 
equipment, and plumbers’ goods all regis- 
tered export increases in October. 

Exports of hardware and allied lines 
during the first 10 months of 1940 were 
valued at $46,899,604, a gain of 30 per- 
cent compared with the same period of 
1939. 

Details of the trade are shown in the 
following table: 


{Valucs in millions of dollars] 











First 10 months 
Commodity group BES Bu aap 

1939 1940 
ac sivindainnbe angedwuncia 11, 830 15, 254 
SEE ET i 6, 255 7, 359 
Builders’ and general hardware - - 3, 953 5, 264 
Plumbers’ goods. --.......-.-- 2, 569 3, 666 
DOE innanetasdenwhsanhbas , 2, 330 3, 623 
Cooking and heating equipment. - - - 3, 435 3, 483 
CR cacadiacnninnthassvamae a 1, 201 2, 979 
Household utensils-.- -- 958 1,710 
y Me 1, 567 1, 437 
Lamps and lanterns-__. 902 1, 208 
Seales and balances. - -- 4 949 918 
TOS censuses | 35, 948 46, 900 








@ United Kingdom.—The cutlery trade 
in the Sheffield district was active during 
October, particularly firms engaged on 
Government contracts. Overseas orders 
were good, also home orders for the larger 
firms. Business of some of the smaller 
concerns was tending to decline. 

Cutlery manufacturers are somewhat 
concerned regarding the labor situation. 
Some skilled workers are leaving the in- 
dustry to take up employment elsewhere. 

Sterling silver and_ electroplate 
branches of the industry were reported 
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very quiet. This branch is also experi- 
encing difficulty in retaining skilled 
workers. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


M@ Canada.—High-school students in 
Canada, representing 700 families, were 
recently queried regarding their shoe- 
purchasing habits and preferences. The 
average size of the families included in 
the survey was slightly more than 5 per- 
sons whose annual purchases totaled av- 
eraged 14.1 pairs. It was reported that 
44 percent of the shoe purchases were 
made in local stores and that 52 percent 
of them mainly patronized one shoe re- 
tailer. Purchases by individual high- 
school girls covered in the survey 
amounted to 4.2 pairs yearly and by the 
boys 3.6 pairs. Most of the girls pur- 
chased shoes in the price range of from 
$3 to $3.99 a pair, the second most im- 
portant range being from $2 to $2.99; 
while boys advised that most of their 
purchases were in the classes retailing 
for from $4 to $4.99 with the next most 
popular type being in the range from $3 
to $3.99. 

@ France—The standardized footwear 
known as the “national shoe” has not yet 
appeared on the market, although it is 
reported that some have been manufac- 
tured. Many French observers are of the 
opinion that dealers will find it difficult 
to dispose of these shoes at the price set 
by the Government. 

France.—Export business of glove 

manufacturers continues to suffer from 
the British blockade. Reliable trade 
sources advise that in Grenoble, an im- 
portant glove-making center, 90 percent 
of the workers in the industry are idle, 
while those employed are working only 
a few hours weekly. Centers in the un- 
occupied zone producing for the domestic 
market are somewhat more active. With 
the exception of Switzerland, all export 
markets are now closed to the industry. 
Some producers are mailing goods to the 
United States by parcel post, directly or 
through Switzerland. 
@ Germany.—Leather goods and lug- 
gage were displayed by 279 exhibitors 
at the Leipzig Fall Fair of 1940, com- 
pared with 287 at the Spring Fair. No 
separate foreign exhibits of leather goods 
were noted, but collective displays con- 
tained foreign samples. Hungary dis- 
played gloves; Italy showed leather art- 
craft; Soviet Russia, leather; Yugoslavia 
offered handbags; Luxembourg exhibited 
shoes and other finished products; and 
Denmark advertised fish leathers. The 
decline in the number of exhibitors can 
be attributed to the fact that genuine 
leather products may be sold only to 
foreign buyers. Most of the exhibitors 
were from Offenbach, Vienna, and 
Berlin. 


Leather 


@ China.—Dullness of the Shanghai 
leather markets in June, due to over- 
speculation, was heightened during the 
July-September quarter by intensifica- 
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tion of the Japanese economic blockade, 
and distribution from Shanghai was cut 
off in all directions. Trade with Man- 
churia ceased in September as import 
and foreign exchange permits became 
unavailable. North China import trade 
was paralyzed by the enforcement of the 
June 26 decree of the “North China Po- 
litical Affairs Commission” to the effect 
that henceforth only certain foodstuffs 
and such commodities as were deemed 
necessities are to be permitted to be 
imported (either from abroad and/or 
interport import from Central and South 
China) from countries other than Japan 
and Manchuria. Leather distributors 
found it more and more difficult to do 
business, and some stocks were offered 
at reduced prices. Importers advise that 
practically no business in any line of 
leather was booked during the third 
quarter of 1940, despite price reductions 
of 10 percent on some lines of American 
leathers. 
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@ Australia —A Timber Control has 
been set up under the Department of 
Supply and Development to control all 
supplies for both civil and defense work. 
H. C. Green, Assistant Secretary of the 
Department, is head of the new organi- 
zation. Several men will act as assist- 
ant controllers for specific kinds of ma- 
terial. I. H. Boas, Chief of the Division 
of Forest Products, Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, has been 
appointed Assistant Controller for 
timber. 

@ Canada.—Lumber production as a 
whole has slackened moderately as the 
rush buying for military building pro- 
gram has tapered off. On the Pacific 
coast, however, sawmills are working at 
capacity on domestic and British orders. 
Fir is in greatest demand, and the pro- 
hibition on exports of fir logs to non- 
Empire countries has been extended for 
2 months from October 10. On the east 
coast, lumber is entering the domestic 
as well as the United Kingdom market 
in good volume. British demand for pit 
props continues. 

@ Germany.—A strict centralization of 
lumber economics in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia was introduced by 
a Government decree of November 28, 
1939, through the establishment of the 
“Center for Forest and Wood Economics.” 
Similar to those in regulations existing 
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in the German Reich proper, effective 
October 1, 1940, the quotas of the entire 
wood consumption in the Protectorate, 
of both domestic and imported woods, 
were introduced, and wood consumers 
are now subdivided into groups to which 
total quotas are allotted. 

An instruction of the Ministry for 
Public Works published in the official 
gazette of the Protectorate of November 
1, 1940, states that the Ministry will ad- 
minister the quotas for building lumber 
in the Protectorate and gives detailed 
rulings on the allocation and uses of 
building lumber. 

Germany.—Order No. 18 of the Reich 
Wood Board, effective as of October 1, 
1940, summarizes and amends the rulings 
governing the distribution, importation, 
and exportation of wood and the prod- 
ucts thereof. The order provides for 
permits of the Reich Wood Board for 
any and all domestic sales of domestic 
or foreign hardwood and softwood logs 
and poles, mine props, pulpwood, veneer 
wood, and softwood lumber, hewn timber 
and softwood railroad ties, as well as for 
softwood and hardwood plywood. Ex- 
ceptions are made for the local trade 
in small quantities of logs, poles, and 
veneer wood, if total annual purchases 
of a consumer do not exceed 5 cubic 
meters each of hardwood and softwood, 
for the use of wood by owners of timber- 
land, for the sale of small quantities of 
lumber by lumberyards and sawmills, 
and for the retail sale of plywood. 

The Reich Wood Board also decides 
which companies are eligible for import- 
ing wood and to what extent. Exports 
of wood and other forest products, except 
tanners’ bark, are subject to permits of 
the Reich Wood Board. 

Instruction No. 1 of the board, effec- 
tive October 1, gives detailed rulings on 
the felling of timber in the forest year 
ending October 31, 1941. 

Total German wood production in the 
forest year 1940-41, it is stated, will be 
about the same as in the preceding year, 
except that the felling quotas for certain 
kinds and grades of wood have been 
reduced in view of improved imports. 

The new measures differ from those in 
the preceding year in three important 
points, namely, aforementioned reduction 
in felling quotas for specific kinds and 
grades of wood, the inclusion of any and 
all kinds of hardwood in the wood regi- 
mentation measures, and the release of 
certain retail sales of wood from control 
measures. 

Importation of wood which prior to the 
war averaged 9,000,000 cubic meters is 
gaged at 14,000,000 cubic meters for the 
forest year 1939-40, and a similar quan- 
tity, namely, 12,000,000 cubic meters, is 
expected to be imported during the year 
ending October 31, 1941. 

Consumption of all kinds of wood, in- 
cluding firewood, surpassed 80,000,000 
cubic meters in 1939 for the whole of 
greater Germany—inclusive of Austria, 
the Sudetenland, Memelland, and the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 
Of this total, domestic production is esti- 
mated to have accounted for 73,000,000 
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cubic meters; the import surplus is gaged 
at some 7,000,000 cubic meters. 

Whereas the regulations mentioned 
above refer only to forest woods, an order 
of the trustee for the Four-Year-Plan, 
effective from October 29, 1940, to March 
31, 1942, submits the wood of fruit trees 
to the same regimentation if it is usable 
for lumber and if the trees are growing on 
farm or gardeners’ land, in parks, or 
along public roads. 

@ Sweden.—A Wood Goods Export Asso- 
ciation is part of the new company oOrgan- 
ized in Sweden known as the Swedish 
Foreign Trade Barter Co. The com- 
pany’s purpose is to aid Sweden’s foreign 
trade by engaging in business with those 
countries which are in a position to trade 
on a barter basis. The company will not 
make purchases or sales or in any way 
compete with enterprises which normally 
carry on the country’s export and import 
trade. It will operate under the direct 
supervision of exporters’ and importers’ 
central organizations. The company has 
an associate in Spain, and new connec- 
tions will be sought in Turkey. 

M@ Switzerland—Lumber was one of the 
commodities which did not rise in price 
during the third quarter. Depressed 
conditions in the lumber market were 
attributed to overproduction, inadequate 
system of distribution, and lack of desire 
on the part of dealers to cooperate for 
mutual benefit. The export trade dwin- 
dled to practically nothing, and import 
trade was made difficult by necessity of 
finding new sources of supply, compli- 
cated formalities in effect in most Euro- 
pean countries where foreign trade was 
involved, and a marked tendency on the 
part of foreign exporters to pass on all 
risks to Swiss importers. Yugoslavia 
and Rumania first emerged as the pri- 
mary supplying countries. Trade with 
Czechoslovakia, interrupted for some 
time by the German veto on extension of 
transit facilities, was resumed, but was 
difficult. Scandinavian countries will 
probably more and more take the place 
of those countries which formally ex- 
ported considerable quantities of lumber 
to Switzerland, but which are no longer 
in a position to do so because of the war. 
Revival of building activity would benefit 
the lumber trade. However, no indica- 
tions of such a revival are in prospect. 
If conditions in the lumber trade do not 
improve, it is not unlikely that the Swiss 
Government will be subjected to con- 
siderable pressure to intervene more 
effectively than in the past. 


Machinery Other than Electrical 


@ United States exports of textile ma- 
chinery to Colombia amounted to $1,017,- 
411 during the first 10 months of 1940, 
which compares with $814,537 during the 
full year of 1939. In recent years Co- 
lombia has emerged as one of the prin- 
cipal markets for American textile 
equipment. Valued at only $141,947 in 
1936, American exports of such equip- 
ment to Colombia rose to $1,348,358 in 
1937. Having dropped somewhat in 
1938 and 1939, this trade bids fair to 
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surpass all previous records by the close 
of 1940. 

@ Manchuria—Five farm implement 
factories, each capitalized at over 500,- 
000 yen, are to be transferred from Japan 
to Manchuria with the aid of Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

BH Netherlands Indies—Machinery for 
tea and rubber factories is now being 
produced in a plant at Soekaboemi, West 
Java. The new enterprise is affiliated 
with one of the major importing houses 
in the Netherlands Indies, which oper- 
ates this factory as a branch of its tech- 
nical division. (American Consulate 
General, Batavia.) 


@ New Zealand.—Industrial equipment 
requirements in New Zealand have been 
well diversified under an import restric- 
tion system designed to foster secondary 
industries. A list of companies incorpo- 
rated between January 1, 1939, and June 
30, 1940, gives some idea of the broad 
character of these requirements, al- 
though it does not record expansion of 
already existing facilities. New compa- 
nies were organized in all of the fol- 
lowing fields: Apparel, tobacco and 
cigarettes, glass, shoes, toilet goods, 
chemicals and drugs, furniture, aircraft, 
batteries, rubber goods, machinery, tools, 
and hardware, canvas goods, cement, 
plastics, pottery, sports goods, electrical 
products, luggage, paint, foodstuffs, and 
paper. In all, nearly 70 new companies 
were organized during that period. 

@ Poland.—There are about 4,000 pieces 
of farm machinery in use today in the 
German-occupied section of Poland, ac- 
cording to the German Chamber of 
Commerce for that area. About 200 
threshers were destroyed during the war, 
and two-thirds of the remaining farm 
equipment is said to be very old. To fill 
the urgent need for farm machinery and 
implements, the German administration 
has decided to promote the manufacture 
of simple farm equipment in Poland and 
to import more complicated units from 
Germany. The following are the prin- 
cipal items now being made in Poland: 
plows, cultivators, harrows, sowing ma- 
chines, feed cutters, and seed drills. 


@ Rumania—Sales of German agricul- 
tural machinery in Rumania will be fa- 
cilitated under a recent commercial 
agreement between the two countries. 
Far-reaching credit assistance will be 
given Rumania to enable the agreement 
to be carried out. Rumanian farmers 
will be trained in the use of modern agri- 
cultural equipment in German schools 
and on mode] farms to be established by 
Germany in Rumania. 

Germany will participate in the recon- 
struction of the Rumanian highways 
through sales of road-building machinery 
and by leasing its most modern machines, 
some of which are not in use at present 
owing to the reduced construction of 
autobahnen in Germany. It is reported 
that the organization responsible for the 
construction of the West Wall will put 
its engineering experience at the disposal 
of the Rumanian Highway Department. 
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Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Requirements of belladonna in the 
United States during the past 10 years 
have been supplied very largely by im- 
portations from European countries, par- 
ticularly Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia. 
Imports during the last decade have aver- 
aged 190,000 pounds annually. During 
the first 9 months of 1940, imports 
amounted to 129,100 pounds, valued at 
$20,700—somewhat below the average. 
In the first three-quarters of 1939, Hun- 
gary was the largest supplier with 33,300 
pounds; followed by Yugoslavia, 27,200 
pounds; Rumania, 26,900 pounds; and 
Italy, 23,800 pounds. 
@ Bahemas.—Exports of cascarilla bark 
amounting to 455 hundredweight valued 
at £1,500 ($6,653.00) in 1939 were some- 
what above the average of recent years. 
The United Kingdom continued to be 
the largest purchaser, followed by the 
United States. Exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1939 were 252 hundredweight 
and to the United States 173 hundred- 
weight. The Bahamas and, to a less 
degree, other West Indian islands are the 
only source for cascarilla bark. 
@ Brazil—About 80 percent of the ren- 
net extract consumed in Brazil is said to 
be produced by one firm in Minas Geraes, 
the remainder of the domestic demand 
being supplied through imports of the 
extract from Denmark, Germany, Po- 
land, and the Netherlands. The firm 
has been importing 200,000 dried calf 
rennets annually for the manufacture of 
the extract. One of the partners of the 
firm is located in Rio de Janeiro and im- 
ports both the dried calf rennets and the 
extract. During the year 1938, the latest 
for which data are available, imports of 
rennet extract totaled 32,565 kilograms, 
of which 26,680 came from Denmark, 
4,343 from Germany, and 700 from Por- 
tugal. It was reported that Denmark 
furnished the extract in liquid and Ger- 
many in powdered form. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 
@ Jraq—The major part of the medicine 
and drugs which the Directorate General 
of Health had ordered, and for which 
appropriation had been made, reached 
Baghdad in the summer of 1940 and has 
been distributed to the medical stores for 
emergency use in the _ dispensaries 
throughout Iraq, according to the Iraq 
press. Imports of alkaloids, serums and 
vaccines, prepared medicines and phar- 
maceuticals, were valued at 78,531 dinars 
in 1939, compared with 57,062 dinars in 
1938. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Germany.—Germany will send 80 mo- 
tion-picture films to Spain during the 
1940-41 season, according to reports 
current in Berlin. This compares with 
Spain’s imports of 56 films from the 
United States, 45 from Italy, and 40 
from France during the same period it 
is reported, followed by Argentina with 
15, Mexico 10, and Cuba with 5. 

The method of payment for German 
pictures exported to Spain is provided 
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for by the motion-picture agreement 
signed between the two countries on 
April 26, 1940. This pact, it is said stip- 
ulates what amounts may be transferred 
currently and what sums may only be 
transferred under the special barter ar- 
rangements. 
permitted to make outlays from their re- 
ceipts for necessary expenditures in the 
interests of the German motion-picture 
industry. Special permission from the 
Spanish authorities is required, however, 
in each individual case. The agreement 
is reciprocal. 


German companies are 


It is further reported that, by agree- 


ment, German motion-picture films are 
exempted from the special tax of 25,000 
pesetas levied on each foreign feature 
film. 


Germany supplies the major part of 


the Spanish motion-picture industry’s 
unexposed film requirements. 


Thirty-five copies of the German 


newsreel are sent to Spain weekly, it is 
said, and from reports current in Berlin 
it appears that Spain will introduce a 
national newsreel in 1941 and in order to 
save foreign exchange it is proposed to 


exchange “shots” with Germany and 


Italy. 


Germany.—A total of 10 feature pic- 
tures was approved by the German Board 
of Censors in September 1940. Seven of 
the films were German and three were 
Italian. With these 10 pictures the total 
for the first three quarters of the current 
year is increased to 70, compared with 101 
for the corresponding period of 1939. In 
the corresponding month a year ago a 
total of 14 pictures was approved, of 
which 11 were German and 2 were 
American. 

Feature films approved during the first 
9 months of 1939 and 1940 are shown in 
the following table: 


January— January— 
September September 


1940 1939 

Germany... sniume 159 72 
TONS. bites ns 8 + 
United States___-_-- 3 18 
PNR aciacs weicatn ts “ie 3 
SOS cn ctcckanien pete 2 
Denmerkt....... nye 1 
Py eee nen 1 

70 101 


1Including two foreign language pictures. 


Office Equipment and Supplies | 


@ Bolivia—Imports of a selected group 
of office supplies (machine, typewriter 
ribbons, pencils, pens, and related prod- 
ucts) during 1939 totaled 25,654 kilo- 
grams valued at 131,277 bolivianos (ap- 
proximately $36,000) , of which the United 
States supplied 3,475 kilograms valued at 
56,200 bolivianos, and Germany 13,122 
kilograms valued at 70,993 bolivianos. 

Local supplies are now nearly ex- 
hausted, and prospects for American of- 
fice supplies appear to be good. Local 
business sources report that import busi- 
ness is being rapidly diverted to the | 
United States. There are no quota re- 
strictions, but the usual difficulty with 
regard to obtaining foreign exchange are 
encountered. (American Consulate, 
La Paz.) 
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@ Costa Rica.—The Costa Rican market 
for stencil paper, stencil inks, and other 
duplicator supplies is very small. An esti- 
mate of from 10,000 to 14,000 stencils a 
year, arrived at from data supplied by 
dealers (bookstores), has been made as 
to the total annual sales. Official data 
Show the importation of multigraphing 
machines as $1,341 with a weight of 708 
kilograms in 1939. Bookstores import 
direct and sell at retail. (American Con- 
sulate, San Jose.) 
@ Ecuador.—Demand for forms and sales 
registers is limited in Ecuador. With 
printed receipt forms, and similar prod- 
ucts, it is generally impossible to compete 
with the local small job printers. The 
continuous form of receipt with carbons 
are not made locally but demand is very 
small. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Quito.) 
@ Hondurds—The market for duplica- 
tors and supplies in Honduras is small. 
A limited number are in use, most of 
them belonging to American banana ex- 
porting companies which operate on the 
north coast of Honduras. Some local 
commercial firms use duplicators to pre- 
pare advertising leaflets. Practically all 
duplicators in use at present are of 
American origin. Duplicators imported 
into the country during 1937-38 
amounted to $120. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa, D. C.) 
@ Philippines—tImports of office equip- 
ment and supplies aggregated 895,099 
pesos during the first 6 months of 1940 
against 1,069,764 in the second half of 
1939. With the exception of typewriter 
parts, safes and vault doors, ink ribbons, 
and duplicating machines where gains 
were evident, all other categories showed 
substantial declines. 

Details of the trade are shown in the 
following table: 






































Total arrivals 
thom Second | First | por. 
half half 
1939 ! 1949 | cent 
Typewriting machines__..| 342,353 | 306, 523 | —10 
Metal furniture - - .---..--- 230,927 | 187,928; —19 
Cash registers 143, 498 35,334 | —75 
Adding and computing 
ee 124, 977 89,219, —29 
Safes and vault doors...-..| 67,320 | 7125,136 | +56 
NE in. mre nncnnl See 1. 6 1 L.....- 
U. S. arrivals 
Item : 
Second | First 
half halt | Fer. 
1939! 1940 
Typewriting machines__..| 337,378 305, 740 -9 
Metal furniture _. _....--.- 223,953 | 183, 271 —16 
Cash registers. .-...-..----- 138, 041 33, 851 —75 
—s and computing 
Saas 166, 904 80, 712 —42 
Safes send vault doors-_---- 65,013 | 2 124. 981 +92 
728, 555 | AS ateth ena 


SE ee eer | 881, 289 
| 





1Up to November 1939, imports were recorded as 
liquidations rather than arrivals. 

2 Represents almost entirely one large American im- 
port for a local bank. 


Trade sources report that the general 
declines, both in arrivals and sales, were 
owing principally to curtailed Govern- 
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ment purchases (the budget for office 
equipment having been reduced by 25 
percent), prevailing low prices for basic 
Philippine agricultural products, and 
uncertainties arising out of the war. It 
appears, however, that official import 
figures for the second 6 months of 1939 
are too high for actual arrivals and rep- 
resent many holdovers from the first half 
of the year, including large purchases 
made in anticipation of a _ shipping 
shortage due to the war. 


Oils and Fats 


@ Cuba.—The continued decline in im- 
ports of American hog lard into Cuba 
during October resulted from further 
accumulations of stock beyond immedi- 
ate requirements, according to the trade. 
October entries totaled 4,644,030 pounds, 
compared with 5,749,743 pounds during 
the previous month, and 5,807,679 pounds 
in October 1939, according to unofficial 
data compiled from ships’ manifests. 
Imports during the period January 
through October of this year aggregated 
56,036,388 pounds, as against 51,060,800 
pounds received during the correspond- 
ing period of 1939, an increase of 9.7 
percent. 

Little change was noted in the market 
for pure hog lard, in comparison with 
which higher-priced compound lard and 
vegetable shortening continue to expe- 
rience sales difficulties. Mixed lard 
remains unquoted. 

Imports of olive oil continued very 
low, with entries of only 465 pounds 
recorded during October. This com- 
pared with near-record imports of 
1,854,302 pounds during October 1939. 
As a result of substantial receipts during 
earlier months of the year, total im- 
portations of olive oil during the period 
January through October 1940 aggre- 
gated 7,591,805 pounds, against 8,745,287 
pounds entered during the similar period 
of 1939, a decrease of 13.2 percent. 


Imports of Certain Oils and Fats into 
Cuba 





January-—October 
October 


Kind 1940 iz 


| 1940 


Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- 
grams | grams | grams 
146, 335 | 111, 038 
3, 476 44, 343 | 42, 237 
binder are annie }1, 075, 014 | 82, 470 





Cottonseed oil, hydro- | 
genated__.___. 
Cottonseed oil, refined _- 
Coconut oil, crude 
Coconut oil, hydro- 


| 
| 
| 
é 








genated__. | 8,506 3:90 | 121, 207 
Coconut oil, refined 55, 036 602,365 | 341,743 
Peanut oil, crude | saaet 27,919 
Peanut oil, hydrogen- | | 

ated _- | & | 27, 624 
Peanut oil, refined __- 375 33, 704 | 6, 503 
Soybean oil, crude 3,071, 458 | 1,587,311 
Soybean oil, refined | 14,533 | 729, 400 |” 290; 607 
Edible stearine 29, 898 6, 115 
Oleo-stearine, edible... _|_.____.. 35, 386 30, 058 
Margarine.______. , 1, 370 | 1, 380 
Oleo-margarine___. eee 
Other ee oils, } 


hydrogenated __ _ » ee 4, 827 





A continuance of export embargoes in 
countries of origin, together with unset- 
tled conditions in Spain and other 
Mediterranean areas affecting normal 
supply channels, is likely to result, in 
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the opinion of local tradesmen, in the 
gradual displacement of olive oil and 
olive-soybean oil cooking mixtures in the 
Cuban market by competing oils and 
fats. 

(American Consulate General, Ha- 
bana.) 
@ Greece.—Although the olive crop is 
still subject to weather conditions, and 
estimates are somewhat premature, the 
Ministry of Agriculture predicts that the 
new crop of edible olives will be “some- 
what smaller’ than last year, when 
30,000 tons were harvested. An olive-oil 
yield of 100,000 to 105,000 metric tons is 
indicated. Production in 1939 was about 
117,000 metric tons. 


Reliable trade information is to the 

effect that the carry-over of olive oil 
from last year’s yield is between 30,000 
and 35,000 metric tons. Prices have de- 
clined since Italy entered the war and 
a safe and regular means of transport 
to the United States ceased to exist. 
M@ Spain.—After considerable discussion 
among the olive-oil manufacturers and 
representative Government authorities, 
a decision was taken regarding official 
prices of olive oil and olive byproducts 
for domestic consumption for the cur- 
rent season, which began on November 1, 
A somewhat uncertain situation as re- 
gards this price policy resulted from the 
fact that insofar as the American export 
market is concerned, all other Mediter- 
ranean sources of supply, with the ex- 
ception of Portugal, have now been 
eliminated. 

The prices fixed apply only for domes- 
tic consumption, and, as yet, prices for 
oil which is to be exported have not been 
fixed. It is now estimated that the total 
output of olive oil in Spain for the sea- 
son 1940-41 will approximate 275,000,000 
kilograms, of which, apparently, it is the 
intention of the Spanish Government to 
offer for export some 6,000,000 kilograms 
of high-grade oil. 


High-grade oil may not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the country’s total production 
or about 13,750,000 kilograms of high- 
grade oil, of which slightly less than half 
will be available for export. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Exports of paste paints increased from 
2,607,689 pounds valued at $395,822 dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1939 to 3,029,- 
763 pounds valued at $492,374 in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Cold-water 
paints were lower, declining from 7,392,- 
108 pounds valued at $396,181 for the 
first 10 months of 1939 to 5,501,846 
pounds valued at $330,887 for the same 
period of 1940. Exports of nitrocellulose 
lacquers, subdivided into pigmented and 
clear lacquers, showed that pigmented 
lacquers also declined, from 495,017 gal- 
lons valued at $1,129,216 in the 1939 pe- 
riod to 357,902 gallons valued at $838,988 
for the 1940 period, whereas clear lac- 
quers were a little higher, amounting to 
183,630 gallons valued at $357,445. Ex- 
ports of ready-mixed paints, stains, and 
enamels declined from 2,125,389 gallons 
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yalued at $3,827,081 to 1,852,797 gallons 
yalued at $3,369,274 during these periods. 
Exports of varnishes increased to 370,119 
gallons valued at $550,028 from 357,115 
gallons valued at $501,207. 

@ Canada.—The Canadian paint and 
yarnish industry depends almost entirely 
upon the United States for its supplies 
of turpentine and rosin. Of the total of 
1,182,526 gallons of spirits of turpentine 
yalued at $319,163 imported in the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1939, the United 
States furnished 1,181,120 gallons valued 
at $317,585. In the 1938 fiscal period 
imports were 1,340,335 gallons valued at 
$477,379. Rosin imports for the 1939 
fiscal year were 238,723 hundredweight 
valued at $471,502, of which the United 
States supplied 238,679 hundredweight 
valued at $471,276. Imports of rosin in 
the 1938 fiscal year amounted to 331,308 
hundredweight valued at $1,048,883. 

@ Honduras.—Paints are not produced 
in Honduras and imports are limited. 
The United States is the leading source 
of supply. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939, imports of ready-mixed 
paints totaled 198,012 kilograms valued at 
$52,752, 94 percent coming from the 
United States. Imports of enamels for 
the fiscal year amounted to 46,701 kilo- 
grams valued at $19,424, the United 
States supplying 87 percent. Varnish 
imports reached 12,455 kilograms valued 
at $5,680, practically all coming from the 
United States. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa.) 

@ Portugal.—While Portuguese manu- 
facturers of paint offer a fairly complete 
line of paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
enamels, a certain amount of high-grade 
lacquers, enamels, and anticorrosive 
products are imported annually. The 
United States and Great Britain supply 
most of the ready-mixed paints imported, 
while Great Britain and France furnish 
the bulk of the varnish imports. Im- 
ports of ready-mixed paints during the 
first 9 months of 1940 amounted to 316,- 
160 kilograms valued at 4,855,907 escudos, 
compared with 314,854 kilograms valued 
at 4,174,139 escudos for the same period 
of 1939. Varnish receipts totaled 81,248 
kilograms valued at 992,943 escudos in 
the 1940 period, compared with 172,606 
kilograms valued at 844,386 escudos im- 
ported in the first 9 months of 1939. 

@ Union of South Africa—Imports of 
paint products into the Union of South 
Africa during the first half of 1940 were 
32 percent higher in value than for the 
same period of 1939. 


Details of paint and allied product im- 


ports during the first half of 1940 are 
shown in the following table: 

















Item Quantity; Value 

Paints and pigments. . £452, 746 

Varnishes (gallons)... 69, 285 33, 576 

Polishes... .___ aa 77, 121 

Shellac and other gums (pounds) ../3, 771, 453 51, 529 
Turpentine and mixed spirits (gal- 

NH usc useussevsetcnackte -| 798, 484 43, 152 

Total... . ; | 658, 124 
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Petroleum and Products 


@ Venezuela.—Petroleum production in 
August reached 15,062,000 barrels; final 
figures are not available for the Septem- 
ber output, but the Ministry of Fomento 
in a press statement put the total at 
14,580,000 barrels and estimated that 
October production was approximately 
the same. Comparison with the same 
months of 1939 show a very sharp reduc- 
tion and do not indicate correctly a gen- 
eral trend since top production was 
reached in August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1939. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Caracas.) 
Radio 

@ Cuba—Imports of radio sets during 
the first 10 months of 1940 totaled 20,461 
of all makes, valued at $352,205, com- 
pared with 16,894 units valued at $313,373 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 

Entries of Netherlands sets during the 
first 10 months totaled 2,681 units valued 
at $46,844, compared with 3,163 sets 
valued at $54,279 imported during the 
corresponding period of 1939. These im- 
ports approximated 13 percent of the 
number of sets imported by Cuba during 
the first 10 months of 1940. There was 
practically no other competition with 
American products. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 


Cuban Imports of Radio Sets, 1940 





From 
Total Netherlands 
number (number of 
of sets sets) 

January ---- . ee 
Feu... Lae i ~sss« 
i a 1, 794 300 
ee 1, 655 485 
eer 3, 296 365 
WN cinemas 2,273 72 
Eee 3, 960 1, 250 
August -.--.- 2 es 
Geet... 355F + qj. sese- 
October -... 1,931 209 
20, 461 2, 681 


(American Consulate General, Ha- 
bana.) 
@ Germany.—The number of licensed 
radio receiving sets in Greater Germany, 
exclusive of the Protectorate Bohemia 
and Moravia and the new Eastern Prov- 
inces, was 14,708,979 on October 1, 1940, 
according to the German press. 
@ Turkey.—The heavy selling season for 
receiving sets runs from October to May. 
Demand was good immediately after the 
opening of hostilities in Europe and in 
the spring of 1940. Demand declined 
around 35 percent in the latter part of 
1940, owing to the reluctance of dealers 
to extend credit and the difficulty of 
obtaining new supplies. Radio sets sold 
during the year ended with October 1940 
are estimated at about 12,500 units. 
Sales of American radio sets of all types 
declined to 4,500 units in 1939-40 from 
6,200 units, during the preceding fiscal 
year, owing to exchange and transporta- 
tion difficulties. Sales of European sets 
declined from 11,550 to 8,200 during these 
periods. 
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Details of estimated sales during the 
year ended with June 1940 are shown 
in the following table: 


Make: Number of sets 
PRI hin cwktind 4,500 
RD icici cnnanwni 900 
TS ig cosine ciittioenin 700 
RT Ste PT 600 
PROMOS ieee 350 
Blaupunkt _-____-_- 200 
TE hiecactnucs 200 
[REPRESS 150 
SP GS ciicckcwaks 600 





y | RS See 8, 200 
All American sets... 4, 300 





Total sales_... 12, 500 
M@ Union of South Africa.—Imports of 


radio equipment, including receiver sets, 
during August 1940 were as follows: 

















August 1940 
Item and country 
Number} Value 
Radio and radiogram sets: 
United Kingdom -__-_- ae 273 £2, 217 
United States..............- 2,173 12, 041 
Total, including all others..| 2,433 | __14, 154 
Radio and radiogram accessories: 
United Bima. ci. 2s 3, 343 
United States. ..............- mipdhace kegde 8, 290 
_, _ Total, including all others__|__...._- 11,714 
Wireless, telegraphy and te- 
lephony instruments and appa- 
ratus: 
yo RA RGR ae 1, 619 
5, RN ER aR DRT TET 60 
Umea sn oi he nS a 66 
Te ee hea ae eee 1, 745 











The total increase in radio licenses 
effective in the Union of South Africa 
during August was 4,554. License fig- 
ures by areas are as follows: Johannes- 
burg, 2,227; Cape Town, 1,172; Durban, 
1,155. Registrations at the end of Au- 
gust 31, 1940,. were: Johannesburg, 
11,846; Cape Town, 5,840; Durban, 6,530; 
totai, 24,216. 


Railway Equipment 


@ United States railway-equipment ex- 
ports for the first 10 months of 1940 
exceeded shipments for any similar pe- 
riod during the last 5 years. October 
monthly shipments were approximately 
double those of 1939, although exceeded 
by exports during 1937 and 1938. 

Total shipments of these commodities 
(locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, such 
as railway signals, car-heating equip- 
ment, and air-brake equipment) during 
the first 10 months of 1940 totaled $15,- 
194,324, compared with $6,525,733 in 
1939, $12,878,167 in 1938, $9,439,155 in 
1937, and $5,851,039 in 1936. October 
shipments for 1940 totaled $1,060,568; 
in October 1939 shipments amounted to 
$532,212. 

Included in the October shipments 
were four steam locomotives valued at 
$130,784 for Costa Rica, and car parts 
valued at $135,356 for the Union of 
South Africa. 

Use of aluminium alloys for railway 
rolling stock in some of the Scandina- 
vian countries, as well as the United 
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Kingdom, indicates the possibilities for 
its further extension. In trailer cars 
for the Norwegian State Railways, each 
seating 69 passengers and weighing just 
over 6 tons, the body skeleton, side 
paneling, apron, and roof sheathing, and 
numerous nonstressed fittings are made 
of aluminium alloys, 2.6 tons of these 
materials replacing the 7 tons of steel 
formerly used. In suburban coaches for 
the Danish State Railways, each seating 
108 passengers and weighing 2812 tons, 
the employment of light alloys reduced 
the weight by 242 tons compared with 
welded steel construction, and by 9 tons 
compared with riveted steel. 

In a Diesel rail car for the Northern 
Counties Committee of the London-Mid- 
land and Scottish Railway the panels, 
end plates, roof, and floor are of NA.3S 
or NA.4S alloy, and the framework sec- 
tions are of NA.51SQA alloy. The tare 
weight of 2142 tons compares with the 
31 tons of the Northern Counties Com- 
mittee rail car of normal carriage con- 
struction. Aluminium alloys are also 
being increasingly employed for window 
frames, doors, luggage-rack brackets, 
interior fittings and decorations. Thus 
the Hardy rail car of the Great Western 
Railway is paneled in aluminium sheets, 
and NA.4S alloy has been used for the 
paneling of a number of rail cars built 
by the Birmingham Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Co. The coaches of the London 
North Eastern Railway Coronation Ex- 
press are largely equipped with interior 
fittings of aluminium alloy. 

@ Brazil—tThe Brazilian Government re- 
cently purchased in the United States 
a large quantity of transportation mate- 
rials (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
November 9, 1940) and the Ministry of 
Transportation has decided to distribute 
the following railway equipment to the 
railways listed (none of the material has 
yet been shipped from the United 
States): E. F. Madeira-Mamore, 2 loco- 
motives; E. F. Braganca, 5 gondolas, 15 
flatcars; E. T. Sao Luiz-Therezina, 40 
kilometers of rails, 2 locomotives, 15 box- 
cars, 15 gondolas, 15 flatcars; Rede de 
Viacao Cearense, 140 kilometers of rails, 
20 gondolas, 15 flatcars; E. F. Central do 
Rio Grande do Norte, 76 kilometers of 
rails, 2 locomotives, 10 boxcars, 10 gon- 
dolas, 15 flatcars; The Great Western of 
Brazil Railway Co., Ltd., 3 locomotives; 
Viacao Ferrea Federal do Leste Brasileiro, 
150 kilometers of rails, 3 locomotives, 10 
boxcars, 60 gondolas; E. F. Bahia e Minas, 
64 kilometers of rails, 2 locomotives, 35 
boxcars, 10 gondolas, 30 flatcars; E. F. 
Goyaz, 30 kilometers of rails, 3 locomo- 
tives, 40 boxcars, 30 gondolas, 30 flatcars; 
Rede Parana-Santa Catharina, 160 kilo- 
meters of rails, 3 locomotives, 40 boxcars, 
30 gondolas; and E. F. D. Thereza Chris- 
tina, 5 locomotives. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

@ Chile—It is reported that the motor 
rail cars which have Mercedes-Benz mo- 
tors have a seating capacity for 40 and 
the coaches for 50 passengers. The latter 
are stated to have cost approximately 
240,000 pesos each. All of this equipment 
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is of steel construction. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Santiago.) 

Chile—A decree published in Novem- 
ber 1940 authorized the military railway 
from Puente Alto to Volcan to place in 
service the following equipment, pur- 
chased from the local firms of Soc. Anon. 
Heiremans de Construcciones Metalicas 
and Copetta y Robin: 2 passenger motor 
rail cars, 4 first-class coaches, 2 second- 
class coaches, and 18 freight cars. (Of- 
fice of American Commercial Attaché, 
Santiago.) 

@ Germany.—Germany will supply both 
railway material and experts for the re- 
construction of the Rumanian transpor- 
tation system. At first activities will be 
centered on the completion of railroad 
lines begun by the “old regime.” 

@ Spain.—The losses of steam locomo- 
tives and railway cars which occurred 
during the Spanish civil war have en- 
couraged several of the important rail- 
way lines to give favorable consideration 
to electrification projects and also to the 
extension of automatic signaling systems 
to accelerate traffic movement. These 
lines, however, are faced with the diffi- 
culty of securing material and equipment 
from abroad, by reason of both the scar- 
city of foreign exchange or credits and 
the disruption of sources of supply occa- 
sioned by the present European conflict. 

Railway electrification, apart from 
subways and streetcar lines, now totals 
971 kilometers, consisting of 431 kilom- 
eters of 1.67-meter gage, 41 kilometers 
of 1.44-meter gage, and 499 kilometers 
of 1-meter gage. Most of these are rela- 
tively short lines serving the northern 
area of Spain, particularly the Basque 
Provinces, Navarre and Catalonia. 

The longest electrified lines of 1.67- 
meter gage are the Barcelona-Manresa- 
San Juan de las Abadesas, 171 kilometers, 
and the Alsasua-Irun line, 105 kilometers. 
Both these are sections of the Compania 
de los Caminos de Hierro del Norte de 
Espana. The Estella-Vitoria-Mecolalde 
electrified line of 124 kilometers is op- 
erated by the Government, and the Bil- 
bao-San Sebastian line of 114 kilometers 
pertains to the Compania de los Ferro- 
carriles Vascongados. Both these latter 
lines are of 1-meter gage. 

Practically all of the electrified lines 
utilize direct current, mostly of 1,500 
volts; but the 30 kilometers of the Gador- 
Nacimiento (1.67-meter gage) line of the 
Compania de los Ferrocarriles Andaluces 
employs 5,500-volt, three-phase, alter- 
nating current, and the 60 kilometers of 
the Pamplona-Ariz-Sanguese line (1- 
meter gage) employs 6,000-volt, single- 
phase, alternating current. 

Of the 68 locomotives owned by these 
lines, 10 were supplied by American 
companies. The rest are of Swiss or 
German manufacture and were supplied 
principally by Brown-Boveri and Oerli- 
kon of Switzerland and by Siemens- 
Schuckert of Germany. The local So- 
ciedad Espanola de Construccion Naval 
supplied one locomotive manufactured 
by it under license of the Buehli (Swiss) 
Co. but subsequently manufactured five 
additional locomotives to be used in new 
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lines now under construction. Most of 
the electrification construction work 
was done by the individual companies, 
which utilized materials of Swiss and 
German manufacture; however, the 62 
kilometers of the Compania del Norte 
line from Busdongo to Ujo (Puerto de 
Pajares) were constructed by American 
companies, which utilized both American 
and European materials. 

There are several projects for the ex- 
tension of railway electrification. Most 
advanced is the 183-kilometer project of 
the Madrid to Avila and Madrid to Se- 
govia line, for which practically all the 
material has been on order since prior 
to the Spanish civil war but which has 
been held up by the difficulty of securing 
shipments from Germany and Switzer- 
land. American locomotive control ap- 
paratus was purchased by the Sociedad 
Espanola de Construccion Naval for the 
locomotives of this line, but delivery was 
interrupted by the civil war and subse- 
quently by exchange restrictions. A 
project for the construction of several 
lines, totaling 130 kilometers, from Bar- 
celona to nearby towns has been ap- 
proved; but construction work has not 
actually been undertaken, nor have or- 
ders for materials been placed. This 
project calls for the acquisition of 12 
locomotives and 42 self-propelled pas- 
senger units. It is also proposed that 
these lines will have five fixed substations 
and two portable substations, utilizing 
mercury-vapor rectifiers. 

Several other electrification projects 
now under consideration total approxi- 
mately 813 kilometers, but these have 
not progressed beyond the stage of 
preliminary studies. 

@ Switzerland—Steam locomotives or 
Diesel engines are used on only 22 per- 
cent of the Swiss standard-gage rail- 
ways (Federal Railways and private 
railways). Owing to the threatened 
shortage of coal, the private railways cut 
schedules on certain lines some time 
ago; while in the new schedule, which 
became effective October 6, 1940, services 
were further restricted on the lines of 
the Federal Railways still operated by 
steam locomotives. 

@ Turkey.—The value of imports of rail- 
way cars into Turkey during the first 7 
months of 1940 totaled £T495,466, as 
compared with £T2,164,424 during the 
corresponding period in 1939. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Germany.—About 2 years ago, quick- 
freezing of foodstuffs began in Germany 
on a large scale, mainly under American 
licenses. In the beginning, distribution 
was confined to large consumers but if 
plans are carried out about 1,000 retail 
shops throughout Germany will be 
equipped with refrigeration cabinets for 
frosted foods before the end of 1940. 
The first “cabinet” for retailing frosted 
foods was recently put on the market by 
Brown, Boverie & Cie., A. G., of Mann- 
heim, Germany. Its outside measure- 
ments in centimeters are: Length, 170; 
width, 90; and height, 80. The cabinet 
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is finished in baked enamel with a top 
of white “Opaxit” glass and has three 
hinged lids on top. The refrigerator 
operates with a 2-cylinder, air-cooled 
compressor with “Frigen” as a refrig- 
erant. The storage capacity is uniformly 
350 liters. A picture of the new refrig- 
erating cabinet is available to interested 
American firms and individuals upon 
request to the Electrical Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Rubber and Products 


@ November imports of crude rubber 
amounted to 72,901 long tons valued at 
$28,164,809 on the basis of advance re- 
ports. This is the fourth consecutive 
month for which imports have exceeded 
70,000 tons, the only preceding months 
exceeding that figure being December 
1939 and January and April 1940. 

Total imports for the first 11 months 
of 1940 were 719,795 long tons, a record 
higher than for any previous full year. 

The declared value per pound for No- 
vember imports was 17.25 cents, slightly 
above the October figure of 17.1 cents but 
below the September level of 17.5 cents. 
The declared value covers all grades and 
types of rubber and is not directly com- 
parable to the market price for any par- 
ticular grade. 

Domestic stocks of rubber held by the 
United States Government increased 
from 57,131 long tons at the end of 
October to 85,669 tons on November 30, 
the increase of 28,538 tons exceeding the 
excess of total imports over domestic con- 
sumption during November. These stocks 
include those held under the Cotton- 
Rubber Agreement, and through Rubber 
Reserve Company purchases. 

@ Brazil—Shipments of rubber from 
Brazil to Argentina have apparently been 
facilitated by the treaty of January 23, 
1940, under which Brazilian rubber enters 
Argentina at a lower rate of duty than 
clean plantation grades. In November, 
shipments to Argentina amounted to 175 
metric tons, to the United States 823, and 
to Southern Brazil 581 metric tons from 
Para and Manaos. Latin American 
countries already are using nearly as 
much Brazilian rubber as is exported, 
and this trend may be expected to con- 
tinue. (American Consulate, Para.) 

@ British Malaya—During September, 
trading with New York was somewhat 
handicapped by several days’ delay in 
cables offering and accepting bids. An- 
nouncement of the Japanese pact with 
Germany and Italy has caused rubber 
traders considerable apprehension and 
operators are extremely cautious in 
entering into contracts for forward posi- 
tions, concentrating on nearby rubber, a 
condition likely to continue. 

September exports of rubber from 
Malaya amounted to 78,489 tons of which 
it is estimated over 50,000 tons went to 
the United States. 

The increase in quota from 85 percent 
to 90 percent took local operators by sur- 
prise, but the market price was little 
affected. Except by brokers who deal in 
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rubber coupons and rights, and the 
money lenders who hold them, the de- 
cision was not criticized. The general 
opinion is that Malaya should not have 
much difficulty in producing its allotment 
as it had over-produced earlier in the 
year. The price of coupons fell from 
15% cents (Straits) to 12% cents per 
pound following the quota news, but had 
risen to 14% cents by October 3, with a 
steady demand. 

Rubber shipments to the United States 
in September were 51,591 long tons— 
33,930 in American vessels, 4,296 British, 
3,727 Dutch, 3,650 Japanese, and 5,988 
Norwegian. Insurance rates are lowest 
on American boats, and as a result of 
this difference New York buyers are 
offering one-eighth cent per pound pre- 
mium for shipment by American vessels. 
The reduced demand for British and 
Dutch cargo space may cause such ves- 
sels to be diverted from present routes, 
which would call for even more American 
boats to handle shipments to the United 
States. 

According to a number of managers of 
large estates, production on a 90-percent 
quota basis for any length of time will be 
difficult for many estates unless con- 
servative tapping methods are aban- 
doned. If estates should go on an A. B. 
tapping system instead of A. B. C., some 
managers could increase production 20 
to 30 percent without injuring trees. 
Also, there are some poor-yielding areas 
not at present tapped which could be 
opened up. Estate companies would wel- 
come a fixed quota for an extended 
period, as it would facilitate their plan- 
ning. Many estates in Johore are em- 
ploying and training Chinese who 
formerly worked in the pineapple indus- 
try; it is still possible to secure more 
Chinese labor. A local newspaper article 
states that the cutting-out of poor rubber 
for replanting, lack of additional trained 
tappers, and reluctance to tap young 
bud-grafted trees make it appear that 
some estates will not be able to get the 
crop they require. 

Since fourth-quarter production is 
seasonally higher than in the first quar- 
ter, it may be expected that the diffi- 
culties will be even greater with 100 
percent permissible exports in the first 
quarter of 1940. 

@ China.—According to the vernacular 
press, 10 Canton rubber factories produc- 
ing mainly soles and heels for native types 
of footwear have reopened in recent 
months. 

@ Cuba.—It has previously been re- 
ported that consideration is being given 
by non-American interests to erection of 
a tire factory at Matanzas, Cuba. It is 
understood that negotiations so far have 
not reached a point that would warrant 
conclusion that the project is beyond the 
formative stage. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 

@ Germany—At present new tires are 
sold only to the armed forces and armed 
auxiliary organizations such as the police. 
The only tires available for private pur- 
chase are so-called completely recondi- 
tioned tires. If the size required is not 
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available in reconditioned tires an excep- 
tion is sometimes made. Only holders of 
tire cards, issued by the Economic Section 
of the district where the holder is domi- 
ciled, can buy tires. Such cards are issued 
only for motorcars that are permitted to 
operate, and are valid for the period the 
vehicle is licensed to operate; the restric- 
tions on use of tires are thus mainly im- 
posed through rules governing use of 
automobiles. In order to obtain a tire, 
the tire card holder must apply to a tire 
dealer, who transmits the application and 
tire card to the tire distribution depot for 
the district. If the application is ap- 
proved the tire is delivered by the tire 
depot to the dealer, and thence to the 
purchaser, who must surrender an old tire 
without allowance. When a dealer ac- 
cumulates several hundred kilograms of 
old tires they are turned over to author- 
ized collecting agencies at 2 pfennigs 
per kilogram. 

@ Liberia.—Imports of crude rubber from 
Liberia into the United States in the first 
11 months of 1940 amounted to 6,346 long 
tons, of which 55 percent was latex. The 
average declared value per pound of latex 
(dry rubber content) was 19.85 cents, and 
for dry rubber 15.95 cents, the total value 
being $2,574,187. Over 30 percent of the 
11 months’ total was imported in October 
and November, perhaps indicating a re- 
cently increased production rate. 

@ Netherlands Indies —The Native Rub- 
ber Report for the first half of 1940 states 
that production from native holdings was 
high despite the decline in price since the 
last quarter of 1939. Total exports in the 
half year were about 8 percent in excess 
of the quota of 125,970 metric tons for 
the Outer Provinces, and approximate 
production (calculated from exports and 
changes in dealers’ stocks) was 132,496 
metric tons, exports amounting to 136,402 
tons as a result of some reduction in 
stocks which were at a high point when 
the year began. 


The percentage of exports consisting of 
dry rubber declined to 96 and 96 during 
the first and second quarters, against 98.4 
for 1939, although the 69 remilling fac- 
tories (including one newly established) 
in operation on July 1, 1940, had a total 
capacity of 101,608 metric tons per year, 
an increase of 4,394 tons over December 
31, 1939. The capacity of nine plants 
has been extended. Singapore took 22.8 
percent of the total blanket exports and 
66.2 percent of the total sheet exports in 
the period. 


Allocations for planting extensions 
have been fully issued, except in Palem- 
bang where a small area remains to be 
allocated. About half of these alloca- 
tions were made use of in 1939, and about 
one-third of the plantings were with 
superior planting material. Replanting, 
on the other hand, continued unsatisfac- 
tory, only 151 hectares being replanted in 
1939. To stimulate replanting, the Gov- 
ernment stipulated that unless owners 
replant their so-called ‘degenerated” 
gardens by the end of 1940, the share of 
these gardens in the quota will be gradu- 
ally reduced. 
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A rough estimate places the total in- 
come derived by natives from their rubber 
cultivation during the half year at 80 mil- 
lion guilders against some 95 million 
guilders during all of 1939. The pro- 
ducers have been able to meet the in- 
creased quota, and tapping is carried on 
by family members and established share 
tappers. Interest in food-crop cultiva- 
tion has not weakened. 

In Java, native garden owners are now 
tapping their holdings instead of selling 
their crop permits to estates. In 1939, 
only 12 percent of their crop permits were 
used with native rubber, but in this half 
year 45 percent have been so covered, as 
the estate demand for coupons has 
lessened and coupon prices have de- 
clined. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ China.—The market in China for im- 
ported hospital furniture and equipment 
of good quality has never been very large, 
even in normal] times. Before the out- 
break of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 
1937, there were more than a hundred 
Chinese and foreign hospitals in Shang- 
hai alone, but, with few exceptions, they 
were small institutions with inadequate 
equipment and catered to the poorer 
classes of Chinese. Equipment was 
mostly of local manufacture, and such 
imported surgical instruments as it was 
necessary to purchase were of the cheap- 
est grade. As a result of the hostilities 
in the Shanghai area, many of these 
small hospitals were forced to close or 
move into the interior; most of those 
situated in the northern part of Shang- 
hai were destroyed when that section of 
the city was bombarded and burned. The 
hospitals in the interior use only portable 
equipment and have frequently to change 
their location because of air raids and 
troop movements. Military operations 
and the Japanese naval blockade of 
coastal ports have made it virtually im- 
possible to transport supplies and equip- 
ment to the areas under Chinese control 
since the closing of the Burma and 
French Indochina routes. 


There is no manufacture of steel] sur- 
gical instruments in China, and such 
equipment as knives, scalpels, scissors, 
and other cutting instruments must be 
imported. There are less than 20 rela- 
tively large hospitals in the International 
Settlement and French Concession of 
Shanghai which have modern equip- 
ment and are responsible for the greater 
part of the city’s demand for modern im- 
ported hospital furniture and equipment 
of high quality. Of these institutions, 5 
are administered by missionary organi- 
zations and 4 by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. 


German and Japanese products, which 
are sold at much lower prices than com- 
parable American goods, normally dom- 
inate the market for imported hospital 
furniture and equipment. In the calen- 
dar year 1938, Germany led Japan in 
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practically all categories, largely because 
of the superior quality of German prod- 
ucts, but in 1939 imports from Japan 
pushed Germany into second place. The 
Allied blockade of Germany during the 
last few months of 1939 and the in- 
creased Chinese demand for the cheap- 
est sort of supplies account in great part 
for the change in their relative positions. 
Imports from Japan have dwindled in 
recent months, owing to various restric- 
tions on trade and the fact that available 
hospital supplies are needed by the Jap- 
anese military and naval forces. It is 
likely, therefore, that the United States 
will have a larger percentage of the 
trade, although importation from all 
countries is steadily dropping. 

Hospital supplies are usually handled 
by well-established importing houses or 
manufacturers’ agents, and practically 
all such business is conducted on an in- 
dent basis. These firms do not maintain 
large stocks, especially in the case of ex- 
pensive items. Missionary organizations 
obtain most of their hospital supplies 
through headquarter offices in the 
United States. 
™@ Straits Settlements—Nearly all hos- 
pitals are Government owned or con- 
trolled, and surgical instruments of 
British manufacture have long been 
predominant in the Malayan market. 
Government purchases are usually made 
through the Crown Agents in London, 
although small purchases are occasion- 
ally made by means of local tenders 
which invariably specify that products 
furnished must be of British origin. 
Accordingly, there has been little incen- 
tive on the part of local dealers to han- 
dle other than British goods. 


Soaps 


@ Cuba—tToilet soaps of a type said to 
be new and for which various attributes 
are claimed have been developed by a 
Cuban chemist after several years of ex- 
perimentation. The distinctive charac- 
teristics of the soaps are said to be de- 
rived from the incorporation in them of 
fruit juices and other similar ingredients, 
such as lemon juice, papaya juice, oil 
from avocados, and marine algae. The 
process, it is claimed, makes it possible 
to introduce vegetable materials into the 
soap without altering their qualities. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Germany.—Every male holder of a 
soap rationing card is entitled to pur- 
chase every 4 months only one stick of 
shaving soap weighing about 3 ounces, 
under the soap rationing system intro- 
duced in Germany after the outbreak of 
the war in September 1939. This quan- 
tity is probably not greater than one- 
third or one-half of the average male’s 
normal consumption of shaving soap. 
Shaving soap is manufactured under war 
restrictions but contains considerably 
larger quantities of fat or grease than 
the “Einheitsseife.” The German war 
shaving soap is thus about equal to the 
very cheap grades of shaving soap made 
in Germany before the war. 
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Special Products 





TOYS AND GAMES 
THREE QUARTER PERIOOS 





@ The United States, now the world’s 
largest toy producer, is supplying all but 
1 percent of the toys sold in the country 
and exporting such products to 90 foreign 
countries. 

Exports during the first 10 months of 
1940, aggregating $2,825,125, were 4 per- 
cent less than the total of $2,950,448 
reached during the corresponding period 
of 1939. The decline was due largely to 
the temporary loss of the British market. 
The United Kingdom has been our second 
best customer for a number of years, but 
in 1940 United States shipments to this 
market were valued at only $10,979, com- 
pared with $406.987 in the preceding 
year, a decrease of 97 percent. Eliminat- 
ing that market from the figures for the 
two periods, exports to other foreign 
countries show a gain of 15 percent. 

Canada continued the leading market 
for American-made toys, taking a total 
of $1,036,892, which was an increase of 
18 percent over the corresponding 10- 
month period of 1939. Retaining its 
third ranking position, the Union of 
South Africa purchased toys valued at 
$369,794 during the 1940 period and ship- 
ments to the Philippine Islands were 
valued at $122,276. 

Toy exports to Latin America rose 3 
percent to $700,000 in the first 10 months 
of 1940. Favorable increases in some of 
the larger markets included Venezuela, 
with $181,056 up 69 percent; Mexico, 
$160,527, 55 percent more; Uruguay up 
126 percent to $42,929; and Colombia, 
$59,615, a 9-percent increase. Cuba’s 
purchases of $178,960 were 2 percent 
larger. 

Exports of dolls and parts valued at 
$207,982 in the 1940 period were 9 percent 
higher; children’s wheel goods, $245,508, 
gained 5 percent; rubber toys and rubber 
toy balls, $182,957, advanced 15 percent. 
The miscellaneous group of unclassified 
articles reached $717,583, or 13 percent 
more than in the 1939 10-month period. 

Germany lost its dominant position as 
the supplier of foreign toys to the United 
States in 1933, being replaced by Japan, 
which has continued to hold first place 
since that time. In 1939, Japan’s share 
in the United States toy import trade 
amounted to 69 percent of the total, while 
Germany. contributed 17 percent. Sup- 
plies from the latter country have steadily 
declined since the middle of 1939. In 
the first 10 months of 1940 only $3,043 
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worth of German toys were received in 
the United States, with the last shipment 
recorded in August. Imports of Japa- 
nese toys were valued at $797,660, and 
were 7 pereent higher than during the 
comparable 10-month 1939 period. 

Toy imports during the first 10 months 
of 1940 were valued at $932,186, or 14 
percent less than during the same months 
of 1939. 


Textiles and Related Products 


®@ Bolivia —Imports of textiles during the 
first 6 months of 1940 included the fol- 
lowing important items: Cotton fabrics, 
181,949 kilograms valued at 425,019 boliv- 
janos; wool yarns, 58,314 kilograms, 286,- 
651 bolivars; wool fabrics, 54,825 kilo- 
grams, 519,928 bolivianos; and sacks for 
metals, 815,963 kilograms, 611,577 bolivi- 
anos. (The bolivar is equivalent to 18d. 
sterling.) (American Consulate, La Paz.) 
@ Canada.—Operations in the cotton- 
and jute-bag industry increased consider- 
ably in 1939, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The industry in that 
year consisted of 27 plants with an in- 
vested capital of $6,343,000, and gross 
value of production was $10,321,000, of 
which $8,058,000 represented cost of ma- 
terials (exclusive of fuel and electricity at 
$42,000) and $2,220,000, the value added 
by manufacture. The industry in 1939 
used 95,930,000 yards (valued at $4,167,- 
000) of jute fabrics, 39,034,000 yards (at 
$3,002,000) of cotton fabrics, and other 
fabrics valued at $267,000; second-hand 
bags to the numer of 4,909,000 (at $310,- 
000): 480,000 pounds of sewing twine 
($138,000) ; and 70,000 pounds of thread 
(at $2,000). Production included 71,974,- 
000 jute bags, valued at $5,601,000; 52,- 
366,000 cotton bags, $4,222,000; repaired 
bags, $371,000, and 16,814,000 individual 
tea bags of all kinds, valued at $43,000. 
Imports of bags are relatively unim- 
portant, having comprised the following 
items in 1939: 54,647 pounds of seamless 
cotton bags and 113,937 of other cotton 
bags, valued at $10,495 and $18,999, re- 
spectively, and bags or sacks of hemp, 
linen, or jute, valued at $127,429. Ex- 
ports of cotton and jute bags were valued 
at $243,000 in 1939, compared with only 
$57,000 in 1938. 
@ Uruguay.—Hosiery and cotton mills 
operated at capacity during November, 
when some plants worked three 8-hour 
shifts a day. Manufactured stocks have 
been reduced considerably, and orders 
for the summer trade have exceeded ex- 
pectations. Activity in wool mills, esti- 
mated at 50 percent of capacity, was 
about normal for this season of the 
year. (American Consulate General, 
Montevideo.) 


Cotton and Products 


® Haiti—Imports of cotton piece goods 
during October 1940 amounted to 263,909 
kilograms, a decrease of 80,225 kilograms 
(or 23 percent) from the October 1939 
imports of 344,134 kilograms but an in- 
crease of 105,751 kilograms (or 67 per- 
cent) over September 1940 imports 
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of only 158,158 kilograms. 
Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 
@ India.—Cotton shipments from the 
port of Karachi declined in 1939-40. 
Shipments in the 1939-40 season (Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, to August 31, 1940) are 
estimated roughly at about 1,200,000 
bales of 400 pounds each, showing a sub- 
stantial decrease from the shipments in 
1938-39 amounting to 1,661,000 bales. 
According to these preliminary estimates, 
there was a sharp decrease in shipments 
to continental Europe (199,000 bales in 
1939-40 against 384,000 in 1938-39) and 
to China (145,000 against 317,000 bales). 
Smaller shipments were also recorded 
for the United Kingdom (262,000 against 
296,000 bales) and for Japan (181,000 
against 234,000 bales). Shipments to 
other countries increased to 122,000 bales 
from 45,000 bales in 1938-39, the latter 
including 98,000 and 30,000 bales, re- 
spectively, for the United States. Ship- 
ments to other Indian ports are esti- 
mated at 284,000 bales, against 379,000 
in 1938-39. 

Although receipts during the past sea- 

son were also smaller than in the pre- 
vious season, stocks of cotton at Karachi 
on August 31, 1940 (the end of the Indian 
cotton season), were placed at about 
232,000 bales, or more than double the 
stocks at the end of the preceding season 
(99,000 bales). 
@ Italy—Cotton-manufacturing activity 
continued low in September. Mills pro- 
ducing staple goods, particularly military 
supplies, were permitted to operate 36 
hours a week, but most of the mills not 
equipped for staple goods remained 
closed. It is hoped to stretch the supply 
of raw material by increasing the pro- 
portion of staple fiber, which is said to 
have been stepped up to 75 percent, even 
in some military goods. Current cotton 
consumption is believed to be about one- 
quarter of the consumption prior to 
Italy’s entry into the war. Owing to the 
prevailing high prices, domestic sales of 
textiles were slow. There was some re- 
laxation in export restrictions—exports 
to the Balkan countries being encouraged 
in order to secure credits with which to 
pay for foodstuffs imported from those 
countries—but exports are circumscribed 
by the small stocks of available yarn 
and piece goods. 

The cotton crop of Sicily for 1940 is 
estimated at 15,000 metric tons (about 
70,000 bales of 478 pounds each), or 
about 15 percent larger than the 1939 
crop. 

@ Japan.—Conditions in the cotton- 
manufacturing industry continued un- 
favorable in October. The _ export 
outlook for cotton goods showed no 
improvement, owing to higher prices, un- 
certainty over cargo space, and difficul- 
ties over payment for the cotton goods 
arising from the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion. The reduction in output of cotton 
yarn for export goods is expected to stop 
the accumulation of stocks unless the 
export volume declines to lower levels 
than anticipated. The margin between 
the price of goods and the cost of raw 
material has been reported unfavorable 
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for some time. It is said, however, that 
the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry has raised the maximum fixed 
price for cotton yarn for November-— 
January delivery, the increase averaging 
25 yen per bale (about 142 cents per 
pound). 

Considerable emphasis is placed in 
local trade circles on efforts to reorganize 
the Japan Cotton Merchants Union and 
the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
which, it is hoped, would result in lower 
production costs and more effective Gov- 
ernment control. 

Although no data are available con- 

cerning cotton arrivals in October, it is 
believed that they consisted mainly of 
Brazilian and Indian cotton. It is said, 
however, that there is increasing diffi- 
culty in securing cargo space for cotton 
from these sources. More cargo space 
is available for Peruvian cotton, and 
Japanese interests are said to be making 
heavy purchases of that variety to sup- 
plement the limited supplies of Egyptian 
cotton. 
@ Peru.—Textile mills continued on full- 
time working schedules during November, 
and sales of dry goods were said to have 
exceeded all previous records. Cotton- 
textile millworkers in the Province of 
Lima were granted a provisional wage in- 
crease (ranging from 40 percent for the 
lowest-paid group to 6 percent for the 
highest-paid workers), retroactive to 
August 1, 1940, with the stipulation that 
wages of 10 soles or more a day are not to 
be increased; the decree announced in 
mid-November followed months of nego- 
tiations. Congress again debated the 
question of revoking legislation restrict- 
ing the importation of textile machinery, 
but no decision had been reached up to 
mid-November. (American Consulate 
General, Callao-Lima.) 

Peru.—Japan was the most active 
buyer of cotton in October, as in Sep- 
tember, and it is said that Japan’s inter- 
est in Peruvian cotton during the first 
half of November continued active. Japan 
took 1,875 metric tons out of the Peruvian 
total of 4,685 tons exported in October; 
whereas in October 1939 only 679 tons 
out of a total of 8,326 were shipped to 
Japan. Total exports for the 10 months 
aggregated 43,076 tons, against 63,183 for 
the corresponding 10 months of 1939—a 
drop of 20,000 tons, owing to the lower 
takings by Europe. 


Cotton Exports from Peru, January- 
October 


{In metric tons] 

















Country 1940 1939 

WB ic ccnckaiccitcciniekcenun 43,076 | 63,183 
Ly keep as ea. 22,156 | 29,531 
Pg, TE EE EI RIG ERT 8, 6, 423 
p SEAR Reel a a a Sa 2, 1,011 
Shah tne icsacet eatin dumanceaeeene 2,411 2, 163 
i: ld ee ee ee »4 
I letniinscocncndcihendssncianal % 2 Sx 





(American Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 

@ Philippine Islands.—The cotton-textile 
market showed a considerable seasonal 
improvement during November. The 
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local stock position was generally much 
better, with total holdings reduced to 
about normal levels. By the end of the 
month, stocks were inadequate in such 
lines as army twills, denims, low-grade 
broadcloths, cotton fancies, and flannels. 
Normal to large stocks were reported for 
bleached sheetings, sateens, khakis, and 
prints, while stocks of trouserings and 
canvas were heavy. 

Demand during November was slow for 
bleached sheetings, trouserings, and 
khakis, and only fair for prints and gr2y 
sheetings. Sales of denims, fancies, and 
flannels were good, and demand for low- 
grade broadcloths and army twills was 
extremely active. 

Local prices moved upward irregularly 
during the month, the average advance 
having been about 3 percent. The local 
trade failed to follow fully price advances 
on the United States market, but the cur- 
rent price situation was much better than 
earlier in the year. In early December, 
local sales showed some profit over actual 
costs, but prices were little, if any, above 
current replacement values. 

Import orders during November were 
very spotty, with buying highly selective. 
No large demand for standard goods was 
in evidence, purchases having been con- 
fined primarily to close-outs, seconds, job 
lots, short lengths, and odd lots. All buy- 
ing was solely on a price basis. Trade 
reports indicate that the market was ad- 
versely affected by recent advances in 
United States prices, since many buyers 
hesitate to purchase high-priced goods, 
fearing a repetition of local overstocks 
and subsequent distress sales. 


Arrivals of Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 
in the Philippine Islands 


{Thousands of square meters of 1.196 square yards] 




















January- 
| October . 
Item and country | | October 
of origin = ——— 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
iclaeaenamens i —-—'---—'-—- 
| | 
Cotton ene j 
United States: | 
All types.....--.| 4,224 | 3,661 | 73, 737 | 54,344 
Embroidery | 
cloth 1___......} 390} 337 | 6,984| 6,125 
Japan: } | 
Direct_.._.......| 1,764 | 1,581 | 21,968 | 23,890 
Transshipments -}----.-.--|---- et... 
Hong Kong._--------! 37 | 80 | 629 R15 
See 898 | 5,627| 6,176 
Europe - eee 210 | 147 | 3,019) 1,853 
Other countries ?___--|-~--..--| 1} 116 167 
Total *___...... | 7,667 | 6,369 |105,209 | 87, 246 
Rayon Piece Goods ital a ae -“~" ~ 
United States__..-.-- |} 170 603 | 3,422 | 8,982 
Japan vane ae | 178 334 | 3,570) 2,554 
Other countries - -----. 14 | 12; 1,199 | 530 
Total..........| 362] 949| 8,191 | 12,066 


J 





1 Embroidery cloth is included in the figures shown for 
all types of cotton piece goods from the United States. 

2 Revised figures for October and the 10 months of 1939 
had not been received up to mid-December; there may 
be slight changes in the total arrivals and in those from 
“other countries’? when final figures are received. 


Some seasonal improvement in cotton 
piece-goods business is expected during 
December, but the outlook for the imme- 
diate future in the rayon piece-goods 
trade is considered unfavorable. Current 
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buying of rayon piece goods has been 
limited primarily to seconds, short 
lengths, and remnants. A shortage of 
fancy prints was reported, but plain 
staple rayon piece goods is said to be gen- 
erally overstocked. 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods in the 
Philippines during October totaled 
6,369,000 square meters and in the 
first 10 months of 1940 aggregated 
87,246000 square meters, as against 
7,667,000 and 105,209,000, respectively, in 
the corresponding periods of 1939. The 
United States supplied 3,661,000 square 
meters in October and 54,344,000 in Janu- 
ary—October 1940 (including 337,000 and 
6,125,000 square meters, respectively, of 
embroidery cloth) ; Japan’s share was 1,- 
581,000 square meters in October and 
23,890,000 in the 10-month period. Addi- 
tional details are given in the accom- 
panying table. 

Wool and Products 


@ Canada.—Woolen and worsted mills are 
reported to have operated at full capacity 
during October and November. About 
70 percent of the industry was engaged 
on military orders. Forward placing of 
orders for the civilian trade was reported 
by competent concerns to have been 
practically at a standstill in early De- 
cember. Wool and top prices during No- 
vember remained relatively stable. 
Arrangements appear to have been made 
between the British Wool Control Board 
and the Milbourne Merchandising Co. for 
supplies of imported wool for military 
and civilian purposes. It is understood 
that Canadian mills may now contract 
for 75 to 110 percent of their require- 
ments of crossbred wools for military 
orders. 

A Government order for 200,000 over- 
coats is reported to have been com- 
pleted during November, and plants with 
contracts for service uniforms were said 
to have operated at capacity. The Brit- 
ish Government has sent representatives 
to survey Canadian facilities for clothing 
production, and it appears probable that 
plants in Canada may soon be called upon 
to produce uniforms for the British 
armed forces. Few orders for men’s 
civilian clothing were placed during 
October and November. 

@ Peru.—Shearing of the 1940-41 wool 
clip began in mid-November. The Na- 
tional Board of the Wool Industry esti- 
mates that of approximately 12,000,000 
sheep in Peru about 8,000,000 are clipped 
annually and that the average yield of 
wool per sheep is 2 pounds. Of the 
average annual production of about 
7,300 metric tons (16,000,000 pounds), 
domestic mills consume about 3,000 
metric tons (6,614,000 pounds) a year 
and the Indian population is estimated 
to use an additional 1,000 to 1,500 metric 
tons (2,205,000 to 3,307,000 pounds) in 
widespread home-knitting activity. 
Normally the quantity available for ex- 
port ranges from 3,000 to 3,500 metric 
tons (6,614,000 to 7,716,000 pounds) an- 
nually. The 1940-41 clip is expected to 
fall below the annual average. The 
water shortage and consequent reduced 
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pasturage which prevailed during the past 
2 years adversely affected wool produc- 
tion, but the drought, perhaps the worst 
in the last 50 years, has been broken 
recently. 

Exports of sheep wool in the first 9 
months of 1940 comprised 708 metric 
tons of unwashed and 406 tons of washed 
wool, valued at 1,207,000 and 994,000 soles, 
respectively—a total of 1,114 tons at 
2,201,000 soles, compared with 1,502 tons 
at 2,399,000 soles in January—September 
1939. The volume of alpaca hair ex. 
ported increased from 2,334 metric tons 
in the 1939 period to 2,582 in the 9 
months of 1940, and the value advanced 
from 6,193,000 to 11,236,000 soles. Hair 
of the huarizo (hybrid of llama and al- 
paca) was exported to the amount of 
217 tons (510,000 soles) in the 1939 pe.- 
riod and 224 tons (860,000 soles) in the 
9 months of 1940; llama-wool exports 
were 125 tons (265,000 soles) and 142 
tons (464,000 soles) , respectively; vicuna- 
hair exports were less than 1 ton in 1939, 
and none was shipped in the 1940 period. 

An active demand for Peruvian wool by 
United States importers was reported in 
late October and early November, follow- 
ing a sluggish market in the September 
quarter. Turn-over in alpaca declined 
during the third quarter because stocks 
had been practically exhausted by the 
heavy exports in the preceding 6 months. 
Active interest in the 1940-41 alpaca clip 
was evident in mid-November, according 
to the local trade. 

Loans to wool growers, amounting to 
about three-quarters of the nominal 
market price, were authorized by a Gov- 
ernment decree of September 21, 1940, 
which represented an extension of the 
farm-loan law (already applicable to cot- 
ton and sugar) to facilitate aid to wool 
growers who have been adversely affected 
by the loss of former European outlets. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Canada.—Rayon yarn and weaving 
mills, particularly those in the Province 
of Quebec, are reported to be operating 
at near capacity. Filament-yarn con- 
sumption by Canadian mills in 1940 will 
in all probability amount to 20,000,000 
pounds, according to trade estimates. 
Imports of rayon staple fiber during the 
first 8 months of 1940 are reported at 
3,297,152 pounds, as against 1,327,980 for 
the corresponding period of 1939. Al- 
though total rayon yarn imports in the 
1940 period were about 15 percent smaller 
than in the first 8 months of 1939, im- 
ports of acetate rayon yarn increased 
sharply from 261,000 pounds in Janu- 
ary—August 1939 to 948,000 in the first 8 
months of 1940. Anew commission yarn- 
throwing plant is expected to begin 
operations early in 1941 and it is antici- 
pated that yarn imports will decline 
thereafter. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Cuba—Tobacco production in 1940 
has reached the highest figure—55,426,- 
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179 pounds—since 1931 when, according 
to official statistics, 80,670,039 pounds 
were harvested. Comparing the 1940 
Cuban crop with the 1939 production of 
44,501,548 pounds, an increase of 25 per- 
cent is shown; also a slight gain (ap- 
proximately 1.5 percent) is noted in com- 
parison with the 1937 crop of 54,615,128 
pounds, the next largest preceding har- 
vest. Details of the 1940 and 1939 pro- 
duction follow. 





























——— 








Area planted | Crop produced 
Tobacco-growing |__ <4 
zone | l 
1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 
Ee Senet oun imac heared 
Hee- | Hee- 
tares | tares | Pounds | Pounds 
Vuelta Abajo. 15, 859} 17, 734)18, 903, 734/23, 383, 548 
Semi-Vuelta 1,807} 2,348) 1,779,458) 2, 620, 724 
Partido ‘ SS4 895) 1,473, 120) 1, 582, 160 
Remedios... 21, 566] 22, 093/21, 056, 052! 27, 368, 715 
Oriente....... 621 702| 1, 289, 184) 1, 471, 032 
Total..._....| 40,737] 43, 772/44, 501, 548|55, 426, 179 
Norte.—1 hectare equals 2.47 acres. 


The increased crop in 1940 resulted 
from planting wider areas in each tobac- 
co-growing zone, as well as from a heavier 
yield. The 1940 production of Vuelta 
Abajo (Pinar del Rio Province) was the 
largest since 1929, when 23,612,008 pounds 
were grown; however, the area planted 
in 1929 was 22,452 hectares, which ex- 
ceeded any area planted in the past 12 
years. The 1940 yield of Vuelta Abajo to- 
bacco was 1,319 pounds per hectare, com- 
pared with 1,192 in 1939. 

The tobacco area in the Semi-Vuelta 
zone (also Pinar del Rio Province) was 
somewhat smaller in 1940 than in other 
recent years except 1939, but the crop 
was the heaviest since the 1931 harvest of 
4,488,064 pounds. The 1940 production 
in the Semi-Vuelta zone averaged 1,116 
pounds per hectare, as against 985 in 
1939. 

In the Partido zone (Habana Province 
chiefly) , which produces leaf tobacco used 
principally for cigar wrappers, the 1940 
area did not vary greatly from that of 
other recent years, but the crop was the 
largest since the 1930 production of 
1,595,280 pounds. The 1940 yield in the 
Partido zone averaged 1,768 pounds per 
hectare, as compared with 1,666 in 1939. 

The Remedios zone (Santa Clara, now 
known as Las Villas Province) accounted 
for almost 60 percent of the total increase 
of 10,924,631 pounds in the 1940 Cuban 
tobacco crop. The 1940 area was less 
than in any recent year except 1936 and 
1939; however, the crop was heavier than 
in any recent year with the exception of 
1937, when 30,114,432 pounds were grown 
on 27,974 hectares. The 1940 average 
yield of Remedios tobacco was 1,239 
pounds per hectare, in comparison with 
976 in 1939. 

With the exception of 1938 and 1939, 
the tobacco area in Oriente Province has 
been much greater for many years than 
in 1940, and the 1940 production showed 
a smaller increase than in any other zone. 
While Oriente produced tobacco crops of 
3,000,000 to 4,875,000 pounds from 1929 
to 1931, the 1940 harvest was the smallest 
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in the last 12 years excepting that of 
1939. The 1940 average yield in Oriente 
was 2,095 pounds per hectare, as com- 
pared with 2,076 in 1939. 

Tobacco was produced on 5,026 Cuban 
farms in 1940, compared with 4,865 in 
1939, this being the least number of 
farms devoted to tobacco cultivation in 
the past 12 years. The larger area 
planted to tobacco in 1940 was for the 
most part due to a resumption of tobacco 
growing on an additional 161 farms, 
rather than to an increase in the acreage 
on farms that produced tobacco in 1939. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Germany.—New regulations governing 
the manufacture of cigars in Germany, 
as issued by the Reichskommissar fur die 
Preisbildung (Reich Commissioner for 
Price Fixing) on September 20, 1940, and 
published in the Deutsche Tabak Zeitung 
of October 2, are as follows: 

1. Manufacturers of cigars, cigarillos, and 
stumpen (small cigars) may— 

(1) Exceed average prices (turn-over 
value less tobacco tax obtained during the 
period October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1937, 
and dividable by units of 1,000) at the utmost 
by 10 percent. 

(2) Reduce the size and forms of Cigars, 
cigarillos, and stumpen up to 10 percent and 
sell them in a correspondingly changed form, 
if such changes have not already been ef- 
fected according to the regulations issued by 
the Reichskommissar effective May 23, 1939. 

(3) Not change the proportion of brands 
and trade-marks or anonymous products man- 


ufactured during the period as_ stated 
under 1. 

2. (1) The additional amounts obtained by 
the saving of raw tobacco (as indicated under 
1, sec. 2) are to be paid into an account still 
to be designated by the Reichskommissar fur 
die Preisbildung at a rate of 1 percent of total 
turn-overs. 

(2) Section 1 is also applicable if the per- 
mission to reduce the sizes is not or only 
made use of in part. 

3. Wholesale and retail prices of the com- 
parable period (as under 1, sec. 1) must not 
be increased. 

These regulations are effective retroactive 
as of July 1, 1940, and become invalid on 
March 31, 1941. They are not applicable in 
the Reichsgauen of Austria and in the 
Reichsgau Sudetenland. 


The recent opening at Krakau of the 
first cigar factory in the territory now 
called the Government General has been 
reported by the German press. All of the 
old Polish plants are in the districts out- 
side of the General Government. The 
new factory is said to employ 200 workers, 
and production the first year is expected 
to total 20,000,000 cigars; this output is to 
be doubled in the second year. 

At the ceremony celebrating the first 
anniversary of the creation of the monop- 
olies of the Government General, it was 
stated officially that the monopolies, of 
which tobacco is one of the most im- 
portant, have become the mainstay of the 
Government General’s finances. 

Germany.—An offer from Germany to 
purchase 2,000,000 kilograms of leaf to- 
bacco annually from Yugoslavia has been 
reported by a Yugoslav Government of- 
ficial, in a conference with Herzegovina 
tobacco planters, and published in the 
Deutsche Tabak Zeitung of October 9, 
1940. This offer was described as un- 
usually favorable, and planters have 
been requested to increase production in 
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order that Yugoslavia may conclude this 
deal. 


@ Hong Kong.—Leaf tobacco imports 
from all countries during the first 9 
months of 1940 amounted to 17,291,994 
pounds, a 31-percent decrease compared 
with arrivals in the corresponding 
months of 1939 (10,541,860 pounds). 


@ Philippine Islands.—A substantial part 
of the 1940 tobacco crop in Cagayan and 
Isabela was purchased during August at 
prices 50 to 100 percent higher than in 
1939. : 

Exports of leaf, scrap, and filler to- 
bacco declined sharply in August, the 
total of 101,188 kilograms being the low- 
est reported for any month in recent 
years and showing a drop of 80 percent 
compared with 511,202 kilograms in Au- 
gust 1939. No shipments to Europe 
were made during the month; the small 
amount exported went principally to the 
United States (86,648 kilograms) and 
China (12,990 kilograms). Total ship- 
ments during the first 8 months of 1940, 
amounting to 6,694,426 kilograms, were 
49 percent below the 13,055,035 kilograms 
exported in the same period of 1939. 
Details follow. 





Total 8 months 





Country 
1939 1940 





Kilograms | Kilograms 
Ustted CORR oi ici sscse ees 2, 547, 297 a 
Belgium and Netherlands-_._---- 195, 255 161, 348 
China, Hong Kong, and Man- 








ETRE FS SEES 197, 395 226, 057 
i, Ee Sea ,  &  S ee eee 
Japen and Botea.. oo... <2. 5..5. kG lees 
Java and Malaya.-..........---..-- 30, 489 203, 896 
POOR Gs ccndsctentusenee 794, 706 373, 752 
SR APR EIS oN Sees peer 8, 165, 161 | 4, 630, 256 
RES She ae OS 3 eee 
Australia and New Zealand ---__-. 31, 132 8, 364 
Other coumtries. . . i022. c necks 25, 127 8, 464 

Wileb oe er 13, 055, 035 |56, 694, 426 








Philippine cigar exports to the United 
States declined during August to 12,666,- 
733 units, from 17,773,708 in August 1939, 
this being a natural reaction from the 
extremely heavy shipments during earlier 
months of 1940. Exports to other coun- 
tries, amounting to 279,400 units, also 
declined heavily compared with earlier 
months of the year, but were slightly 
above August 1939 shipments of 236,489 
units. During the first 8 months of 1940, 
cigar exports to the United States 
reached 135,481,487 units, a 10-percent 
gain over 122,675,272 in the correspond- 
ing months of 1939. The trade with 
other countries, which amounted to 
13,250,843 units, showed a notable im- 
provement (56 percent) over shipments 
of 8,498,578 units in the 8-month period 
of 1939. 

@ Spain.—The Spanish Government es- 
tablished last June a tobacco-products 
distribution scheme which severely re- 
stricted consumption. The rationing 
plan, which permitted the purchase of 
tobacco products only by males over 18 
years of age, allowed a ration of 50 grams 
a week, or approximately two packages 
of 20 cigarettes each week for each 
(Continued on p. 576) 
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U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs during the 
week ended Tuesday noon, December 17. 


No. 26—Iron and Steel 


General Press Statement, White House, 
October 10.—“The President announced 
today that national-defense requirements 
for iron and steel have increased to such 
extent that it has become necessary to 
subject, as of December 30, 1940, iron ore, 
pig iron, ferro alloys, and certain iron and 
steel manufactures and semimanufac- 
tures to the licensing requirement. Li- 
censes will be granted for exports to the 
British Empire and the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and for the present, so far as the 
interests of the national defense permit, 
for exports to other destinations in quan- 
tities approximating usual or pre-war 
exports.” 

Presidential Proclamation, No. 2449, 
October 10.—“Upon the recommendation 
of the Administrator of Export Control, I 
have determined that it is necessary in 
the interest of the national defense that 
on and after December 30, 1940, the 
following-described articles and mate- 
rials shall not be exported from the 
United States except when authorized in 
each case by a license as provided for in 
Proclamation No. 2413 of July 2, 1940, 
entitled “Administration of section 6 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to expedite the 
strengthening of the national defense,’ 
approved July 2, 1940”: Iron and Steel. 

Regulations, Executive Order No. 8607, 
October 10— 

1. As used in my proclamation of De- 
cember 10, 1940, issued pursuant to the 
provisions of section 6 of the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1940, and in these 
regulations, the terms “iron” and “steel” 
shall be construed as defined herein: 


Iron and steel: 

A. Iron ore (6001). 

B. Pig iron (6007). 

C. Ferro-alloys: 
Ferromanganese (6213). 
Spiegeleisen (6213). 
Ferrosilican (6220). 
Ferrochrome (6220). 
Ferrotungsten (6220). 
Ferrovanadium (6220). 
Ferrocolumbium (6220). 
Ferrocarbontitanium (6220). 
Ferrophosphorus (6220). 
Ferromolybdenum (6220). 

D. Semifinished products: 
Ingots (6016 and 6017). 
Billets (6016 and 6017). 
Blooms (6016 and 6017). 
Slabs (6016 and 6017). 
Sheet bars (6016 and 6017). 
Skeip (6032). 
Wire rods (6029) . 

E. Finished products: 
Structural shapes (6045 and 6046). 
Steel piling (6050). 
Plates (6030, 6031.1, 6031.5, 6031.9, 

6047). 
Skelps (6032). 
Rails (6051, 6052, 6053). 
Splice bars and tie plates (6054). 
Bars: 
Merchant (6023, 6025, 6026). 
Concrete reinforcing (6022). 


Iron and steel—Continued. 
E. Finished products—Continued. 
Bars—Continued. 
Cold finished (6020). 
Alloy (6020, 6025, 6026). 
Tool steel (6023, 6026) . 
Hoops and baling bands (6038.1). 
Pipe and tube (6060, 6061, 6062, 
6063, 6064, 6067, 6068, 6070, 6071, 
6072, 6073, 6077) . 
Drawn wire (6081, 6082). 
Nails and staples (6092, 6095). 
Barbed and twisted wire (6083). 
Woven wire fence (6085). 
Bale ties (6038.1). 
Fence posts (6209). 
Black plate (6035.1). 
Tin plate (6041). 
Sheets (6033. 6034, 6035.1, 6035.5, 
6035.9, 6036) . 
Strip (6037.1, 6037.5, 6037.9, 6038.1, 
6038.5, 6038.9) . 
Wheels (6105.1, 6105.3). 
Axles (6105.2, 6105.3). 
Track spikes (6058). 
Castings (6101, 
6104.9). 
Forgings (6107, 6108). 


2. The number or numbers in paren- 
theses following each material or article 
designated in paragraph 1 hereof corre- 
sponds to the “Commodity Number” pre- 
fixed to the “Commodity Description” as 
set out in Schedule B, “Statistical Classi- 
fication of Domestic Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States,” effective 
January 1, 1939, as amended, issued by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

3. Paragraphs d., h., l., t., and u., of 
regulation 1 of the regulations issued 
July 2, 1940, pursuant to the Act of July 
2, 1940, insofar as they apply to ferro- 
alloys, are modified in accordance with 
the foregoing definitions. Regulations 2 
to 12, inclusive, of the regulations issued 
July 2, 1940, pursuant to the Act of July 
2, 1940, are applicable to the exportation 
of iron and steel. 


6102, 6104.1, 


EXPLANATORY NOTES TO REGULATIONS 


(Confirmed With Office of Administrator 
of Export Control) 


Paragraph 2.—The commodity num- 
bers of Schedule B following the products 
listed are for identification purposes only. 
In the case of the following commodity 
numbers, only those products here spe- 
cifically listed are subject to control; any 
other products comprised under these 
numbers of Schedule B remain uncon- 
trolled as hitherto: 6220, 6016 & 6017, 
6054, 6038.1, 6081, 6082, 6209, 6041, 6037.1- 
6038.9. 

Twisted wire should be identified as 
6081. Bale ties in class 6038.1 do not 
include wire bale ties. 

Schedule B referred to above is now in 
process of revision, and copies of the new 
edition will be available early in 1941 
by purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., or any 
Field Office of the Bureau. Copies of 
the present edition are available for 
examination in any Field Office of the 
Bureau. 


December 21, 1940 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Chile—The following trade-marks, 


published in the December 2, 1940, issue. 


of the Diario Oficial of Chile, have been 
reported by the American Embassy, San- 
tiago, November 6, 1940. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Chile within 30 days of 


the above date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Product 





Sidonia, Llama, 
Atco. 


Eldoma.....-.. 
Eldoma._.--- 
Eldoma____.-- 
Frerolen____- 


Abex, American Brake- 


blok, Espejol, 
Tubarex, Sivo. 


Excelsior, Maton, Ventar- | 


ron. 


Eldoma.......... 


Supra, Ardegas.........- 
Ardegas 


Colomita.......-. ee 
| EE 


Abex, American Brake- 
blox, Spitfair, Philco. 

Huemul, Condor Alumin- 
ium. 

Pavoreal, Toyo, Toyobo, 
Supra, Radiant, La 
Favorita. 

Toyo, Toyobo, Three Dia- 
monds, Three Diamonds 
Three Lions. 

Atlanta, King, Gardenia, 
Ondar, Sensacion, El- 
doma, Marull-Flex, Kira 
Caricia. 

Camine Bien. 


Rosette, Grimoldi__.._._.- 


Rio. _.. 

Intime, Fantasia (facsim- 
ile), Zarevich, Wolga, 
Contesse, Evocacion, 
Fleurs de Provence, 
Carnaval, Niagara, Feni. 

Milis, Tabasco, Yebria, 
Bufalo, Incles-Rex, Gita- 
nillo, Holbroock. 

Yutocean 


Rosa Del Valle, L. S. Flor 
Darrieux._.- 


J. 8. Monarca, Ruisenor, 
Splendid, Crack, Sober- 
ano, Maxim, Comadre, 
La Victoria de Yungay. 

Caiani, Cachu-Sen, ‘1 
Palmar, Darrieux. 

Ceremalt; Germinal, 
Mana. 

La Antartica, La Ponia, 
Ironbeer. 

Anis De La Sierra, Monte 
Fraile, Morro De Arica, 
La Fama, Hector Ros- 
sard. 

La Gitana, Brevas Cata- 


lonia, Caleuche, Intana. | 
Tevo, Chinocheck........-. 
| 


Titan, | 


Aderol, | 





‘ 
‘ 


Metals, locks, hardware. 
Untanned hides and skins, 


ete. 

Tanned hides and skins, 
silk, wool, horsehair, ete. 

Osseous, corneous, and ca]. 
careous animal matter. 

Oils for lubrication and 
paints, grease for indus- 
trial use, turpentine, 
benzine. 

Adhesives, paint, varnish, 
paste. 


Common soap and prepara- 
tions for washing and 
cleaning. 

Brooms, feather dusters, 
brushes, paint brushes. 
Machines and apparatus 
for hygienic and cleaning 

service, ete. 

Heating, lighting, and ven- 
tilation apparatus, can- 
dles, ete. 

Crucibles, retorts, stills. 

Refrigerators, filters, ap- 
paratus for making ice 
and ice cream, ete. 

Machinery and vehicles, 


Metal receptacles, enam- 
eled iron, ete. 
Thread, yarn, cordage. 


Cloth. 


Clothing. 


Passementerie, 
buttons, ete. 
Shoes in general. 
Toilet appliances. 
Perfumery and 

products. 


novelties, 


toilette 


Seasonings and condi- 
ments. 


Edible vegetable products, 
fresh or dried. 

Flour, elimentary pastes, 
bread, etc. 

Preserved foodstuffs, un- 
sweetened. 

Tea, coffee, yerba mate 
and substitutive prod- 
ucts. 


Crackers, pastry, confec- 
tionery, desserts, sirup, 
etc. 

Special foods for children 
and invalids. 

Nonalcoholic 
ice cream. 

Wines and alcoholic bever- 


beverages, 





ages. 


| Cigars, cigarettes and to- 

| bacco. 

Sporting apparatus, games, 
toys. 


(Continued on p. 575) 





Paragraph 3.—The item “d” refers to 


chromium; 


“h” to manganese; 


bad ba to 


molybdenum; “t” to tungsten; and “u” 


to vanadium, 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note-——The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ Citrus Fruirs—Woritp PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE. M. A. Wulfert, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1940. 
55 pp. Trade Promotion Series No. 213, 
price 10 cents. Presents a statistical pic- 
ture of the trends in world production 
and in the exports and imports of all 
countries which have any interest in cit- 
rus fruits, either as producers or as con- 
sumers of them, as a background study 
of the world situation with reference to 
these products prior to the war. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ STATEMENT RE A PROCLAMATION TERMI- 
NATING IN PART, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1941, 
THE CONCESSION ON HANDKERCHIEFS CON- 
TAINED IN ITEM 1529 (b) oF SCHEDULE II 
OF THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZER- 
LAND, SIGNED JANUARY 9, 1936. Depart- 
ment of State. 1940. 2 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Text or A MESSAGE FROM His MAJESTY 
GEORGE II, THE KING OF GREECE, TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—TEXT 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY, DATED DECEM- 
BER 5, 1940, TO THE MESSAGE OF THE KING 
or GREECE. Department of State. 1940. 
2 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Appress or Mr. J. E. Sauestap, AssIstT- 
ANT CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, AT THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE PROPELLER CLUB OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE CONFERENCE, NEW ORLEANS. DE- 
CEMBER 10, 1940. Department of state. 
1940. 9 pp., mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Releases of the Department of 
State: 


@ Some ASPECTS AND IMPLICATIONS OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE PRESENT 
Wor_tp SiTvation. Address by Lynn R. 
Edminster, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State. December 6, 1904. 


@ NATIONAL DEFENSE AS RELATED TO RE- 
LIGIOUS AND CULTURAL DIVERSITY WITHIN 
THE FRAMEWORK OF UNDIVIDED POLITICAL 
LoyaLty. Address by Hon. Breckinridge 
Long, Assistant Secretary of State. De- 
cember 3, 1940. 


@ STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE RE- 
GARDING PAN AMERICAN AVIATION Day IN 
THE UNITED STATES. December 3, 1940. 


@ MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE GREAT 
LaKEs-St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY CONFERENCE 
aT DeTroIT. December 5, 1940. 


@ Appress or Mr. A. A. BERLE, JR., ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE, AT GREAT LAKES 
SEAWAY AND POWER CONFERENCE, DETROIT. 
December 5, 1940. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Buyers ror Export.—1941. Thomas 
Ashwell & Co., Inc. 1941. 383 pp., price 
$10. A working manual for manufac- 
turers and others, including information 
regarding export merchants, export com- 
mission houses, export manufacturers’ 
agents, and resident purchasing agents 
for foreign companies, together with a 
supplementary list of combination ex- 
port managers, with the manufacturers 
they serve. Available from Thomas Ash- 
well & Co., Inc., 20 Vesey Street, New 
York; N.Y. 


@ MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN CREDIT, 
COLLECTION, AND EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 1940. 
41 pp., mimeo., price $1. Conference 
held on December 4, 1940, New York, 
N. Y.; contains discussions touching up- 
on 30 foreign countries. Available from 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


@ A MoperNn SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LISH-SPANISH TECHNICAL AND ENGINEER- 
ING DIcTIONARY. R. L. Guinle. 1938. 
336 pp., price $4. Contains all the words 
used in the three major divisions of en- 
gineering, as well as many on derived 
sciences like aviation and wireless. It 
is modern in every respect; obsolete 
words have been carefully avoided; terms 
of the sailing-vesse] era will not be found 
as a rule, though a few have been in- 
cluded as technical curiosities. On the 
other hand, everything connected with 
electricity, the steam turbine, and the 
Diesel engine, both for land and marine 
use, has been included. The majority of 
terms found in this work have been taken 
from the numerous tenders, specifica- 
tions, catalogs, and reports of all sorts 
that the author has had to translate in 
his dealings with private customers and 
governments of South America. They 
are, therefore, a faithful reproduction of 
the real expressions used in business be- 
tween English-speaking countries and 
those using the Spanish language. Con- 
tains all the words used in civil, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineering, also 
many on aviation, wireless, architecture, 
railways, automobiles, shipbuilding, ma- 
rine activities, chemistry, physics, math- 
ematics, geology, mining, metallurgy, 


geography, surveying, commerce, agricul- 
ture, textile machinery, machine tools, 
and others. Available from Chemical 
— Co., 148 Lafayette Street, New 
York. 


@ New IMPRESSIONS OF Our Goop NEIGH- 
BorS. R. S. Hecht. 1940. 27 pp. A 
narrative of travel to the South Ameri- 
can countries, packed with information 
designed to acquaint citizens of the 
United States with their neighbors to the 
south. Available from Delta Line, Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co., Inc., Board of 
Trade Building, New Orleans, La. 


@ War Trme Price Controt. Jules 
Backman, New York University School of 
Commerce. 1940. 50 pp. Contempo- 
rary Law Pamphlets, Series 4, No. 5, price 
$1. A comprehensive survey of the Eng- 
lish experience in the current war as well 
as the potentialities open to the United 
States. Available from New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 





Trade-Mark Applications 


(Continued from p. 574) 





Trade-mark Product 





Resyl, Karsan, Tortilan, | Chemical and pharmaceu- 
Vilidol, Analepsina Pe- tical products, yeasts, ex- 
mor, Insulareo, Caiani, tracts, insecticides. 
Salifen, Salifenol, Quino- 
fan, Barbitol, Sedalgina, 
Somnol, Sepsisan, Anal- 
gil, Pariquyna, S. M. M. 
B., Nicoseptil, Sanitas, 
Amniconol Sanitas, Ab- 
rutin Sanitas, Vipanten 
Sanitas, Quertogen Sani- 
tas, Dolentan, Dolentol, 
Raurich, Piridon, Dapi- 
rid, Parapidin, Lenocal, 
Lait De Lys, Bilisina, 
Hidroximuth, Kappes, 
Globin-Endo, Vifort- 
Endo, Sulfopyrol, Ger- 
minal, Aleudrin, Ingel- 
heim, Pemon, Pemotlen, 
Pemosed, Pemohet, Pem- 
ocard, Pemogart, Pemo- 
brut, Previtin, Previnet, 
Hipnodal, __ Hipnoline, 
Sedentina, Neurilamon, 
Estrinol, Gadusan, Des- 
kansol, Dolental. 

Tornia, Titan, Isla__.....-- Clocks and watches, 

ROO E wnranctikadicnd Office supplies, nonperiodi- 

cal printed matter, ete. 

Dial, Time, Selecta, Argen- | Periodical publications. 
tina Inesita, Yo Acuso. 








Transit Services in Paris 
Merged 


According to a recent issue of Modern 
Transport, a law published in the French 
official gazette provides for the fusion of 
subway and motorbus companies in Paris, 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 




















HS : —_ 
Cc Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air. 
mail stamp enclosed. 
| Refer- “ : | Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities | City and country | ence 
No. | No. 
ae Oe a a ee — ee = 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: | | MACHINERY: ’ ; eee 5 
Beer, in small bottles or tins, 6 dozen to case or car- | Aruba, N. W. I_-.---- 530 || Winding machines: 1 machine for winding insulat- | Stockholm, Sweden. 529 
ton, first quality. i] ing thread on wires from 0.05- to 0.5-inch gage and | 
Beer, in bottles or cans, 6 dozen per case, first quality.| Curacao, N. W. I--.. 525 || 1 for winding on wires from 0.5 inch up. | 
FOODSTUFFS: | | SPECIALTIES: : ; ess 
Biscuits, sweetened and unsweetened, first quality__|___..do________- wet Candles, in 1-pound packages, different sizes, first | Curacao, N. W. I_-. 525 
Cheese, packed in 10-pound containers, first quality .|.__._do__- : } 525 | quality. j ; ’ : c 
Creamery butter, salted, in 50-pound casks-.-....-- | Batavia-Centrum, | 526 || Metal holders to dispense toilet tissues, in oval form. | Toronto, Canada , 528 
| Java, N. I. 200 to 300, medium-priced. 
Lard and lard compound, good quality-._-.--..---- | Aruba, N. W.I___.-- 530 || TEXTILES: J ; 
Powdered milk, skimmed, in 28-pound tins-_--.-_-- | Batavia-Centrum, 526 Cotton piece goods, such as cambrics, haircerds, | Cairo, Egypt ; 527 
Java, N. I. plain and printed vciles, fancy colored dress goods, 
Soft-drink specialties, like orange crush, in cases of 3 | Aruba, N. W. I-_-_-- 530 flannelettes, and mosquito netting: also printed 
to 6 dozen each. and colored rayon goods. 500 pieces of each type. 

















Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com. 


mission or salary but who do not purchase mi 
countries and commodities of interest. 


erchandise for resale. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 573) 


ration-card holder. Under a new or- 
der, which appeared in the Boletin Oficial 
del Estado of November 14, 1940, the 
tobacco ration was reduced from 50 
grams a week to 50 grams each 10 days. 
@ Sumatra.—Leaf-tobacco exports in 
August 1940, totaling 10,560 kilograms, 
consisted of 4,000 kilograms to China, 800 
to Australia, and 5,760 to the Straits Set- 
tlements. It is believed that all this 
tobacco was of 1939 production, as the 
1940 crop was still undergoing fermenta- 
tion and not ready for export. 

During the first 8 months of 1940, leaf 
exports from Sumatra advanced 31 per- 
cent in volume and 61 percent in value to 
10,095,683 kilograms, valued at 26,965,483 
guilders, from 7,689,813 kilograms, valued 
at 16,780,840 guilders, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 

First shipments of the “American” 
grades of the 1940 crop are reported as 
having been made late in November, to 
arrive in the United States early in Jan- 
uary 1941. Sales will take place in the 
Foreign Trade Zone at New York, instead 
of in Medan, as was the case in 1940. 
The Sumatra crop of “American” tobacco 
is expected to yield from 12,000 to 15,000 
bales. 

Sumatra leaf for cigar wrappers, nor- 
mally one of the most profitable of the 
agricultural products of North Sumatra, 
has felt the loss of the European mar- 
kets more than most products, as the bulk 
of the crop was usually sold to the Neth- 
erlands and Germany. As Great Britain 
has never purchased Sumatra tobacco in 
any appreciable volume, the United 
States is the only large market still 
available. 

Tobacco planting will be restricted in 
1941 from 20 to 25 percent as compared 


with that of 1940, and the crop will prob- 
ably not exceed 110,000 bales. The yield 
of high-quality foot leaves for the Ameri- 
can market should not be affected, as 
planting will not be restricted on those 
estates which normally produce good- 
quality foot-leaf tobacco. 

Essential foodstuffs are now growing 

on practically all of the 1939 tobacco land, 
which usually lies fallow for 6 or 7 years 
after the harvest. In line with the Gov- 
ernment’s order to increase such neces- 
Sary production, about 30,000 acres of 
tobacco land are now yielding highly im- 
portant foodstuffs. 
@ Turkey.—While the 1940 tobacco crop 
is expected to be only slightly larger than 
the 1939 production, the quality is re- 
ported to be much superior. It is be- 
lieved that American buyers of Turkish 
tobacco have not been able to formulate 
any policy for their 1940 purchases, ow- 
ing to the uncertainty as to transporta- 
tion routes and the fact that at least half 
of their 1939 purchases still remain in 
Turkey awaiting shipment to the United 
States. 





Lloyd’s Carries On Business 
Underground 


The Underground Market at Lloyd's, 
devised to meet the circumstances 
created by daylight air raids, has de- 
veloped from a sketchy makeshift, by 
which only actual underwriting could be 
carried on, into an alternative market 
to “The Room” itself, although cramped 
for space. “Calling” is restricted to the 
names of members wanted on the tele- 
phone, but within these limitations the 
whole of marine insurance business is 
now carried on underground when the 
occasion arises. 

Similar facilities for the marine insur- 
ance companies in an adjoining shelter 


keep the whole marine market operating 
as a closely knit community. 

October 28, it was announced that the 
Underwriting Rooms at Lloyd’s and the 
Marine Underwriting Rooms of the in- 
surance companies members of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters would close 
for business daily at 3 p. m., as of that 
date. It was requested, however, that 
underwriters arrange in all cases where 
possible for someone to be available to 
underwrite risks from 10:30 a. m. to 
3 p. m., and particularly during the 
luncheon interval. (Shipbuilding and 
Shipping Record, October 24, 1940; 
Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, Octo- 
ber 28, 1940.) 





Several Buenos Aires Tramway 
Lines Taken Up 


A practical step toward coordination 
of Buenos Aires passenger transport 
services was taken recently, when grad- 
ual elimination of tramways in the 
center of the city began. This reorgani- 
zation will permit removal of about 20 
kilometers of lines in the main thorough- 
fares, where trams will be replaced by 
buses and “colectivos” (jitneys). The 
scheme, which has been jointly agreed to 
by the municipality and the control com- 
mittee of the corporation, provides for 
the total abolition of trams throughout 
the city within a period not to exceed 14 
years. On August 17, one Anglo-Argen- 
tine surface tramway line and one 
Lacroze line were closed, and the routes 
of six others changed. On September 7 
the second part of the scheme came into 
force; on its completion 10 of the 86 
tramway lines now in operation will be 
closed and the routes of 28 others 
changed. (The Railway Gazette, No- 
vember 1, 1940.) 
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